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Consolidate, Investigate, Translate 


~ 


Sydney W. Pascall 


elect, Rotary International 


By 


/ 


ONSOLIDATE, investigate, translate: 

These are three thoughts from the first Rotary con- 
‘on that has been really international in its com- 
ion and in the variety of languages heard from 
nlatform. In his summing-up address T. C. 
rhomsen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, used ten dif- 
ferent languages. Will our children be wise enough 
have an auxiliary language for such international 


therings so that a// may understand ail that is said ? 

As I travel away from Vienna—the first European 
to be elected Rotary International president, I ac- 
knowledge gratefully and with a feeling of deep re- 
sponsibility, the kindness and friendship of my 
friends in Rotary and especially of my American 
friends—who possessed seventy-five per cent of the 
voting power—in selecting me for this honorable 


~ 


position. 

| | have no slogan to suggest, no motto for the year, 
and Rotary needs no motto other than “Service”— 
“Service” unqualified, unconditional. “Let him that 
would be great among you be servant of all”; that is 
the Rotarian’s high aim. 

| will try to set down one or two thoughts that 
come to me in looking back at our convention. 

ConsoLaTeE: It is a time of world-wide trade de- 
pression. At such a time the wise man of business 
and affairs pursues a conservative policy and seeks 
to consolidate his position. Let us consolidate our 
club membership. We do it by stimulating the 
attendance, by the cautious selection of suitable men 
to fill vacant classifications, by making good the work 
of existing committees, by revising the working of 
the Aims and Objects plan in our club. 

The work of extension in the founding of new 
clubs should proceed, but let us exercise great care 
in selecting our prospects. Let us be sure that the 
community chosen can support a strong club. 

InvestiGATE: There were many interesting ad- 
dresses at Vienna dealing with “Our Present Dis- 
contents.” As citizens of the world, as men of affairs, 
as Rotarians bearing the badge of “Service” we are 
in duty bound to inform ourselves on these problems. 
Not to propound remedies or to pass resolutions in 
our clubs, for that is the business of bodies within 
whose sphere of action these matters lie. But we may, 
by study and discussion in our clubs in the friendly, 


helpful atmosphere of Rotary, fit ourselves to judge 
wisely when these questions come before us in our 
individual or representative capacity. 

Disarmament, on which Lord Cecil spoke so con 
vincingly at the convention, especially concerns Ro 
tary. On the success of the disarmament conference 
next February depends the achievement of all that 
Rotary holds dear, understanding, goodwill, and in 
ternational peace. Therefore, let us study disarma 
ment, and, as Rotarians, help to create the atmosphere 
in which all governments may operate more easily in 
the search for international cooperation. 

Economic problems, or more simply put, the prob 
lem of earning our living, is another subject for study 
and discussion amongst Rotarians. 


Branstate: Is it possible for us to translate our 
spoken and written expressions of goodwill and 
friendship into something concrete and tangible? A 
wonderful example of this was announced to the 
world during the session of our convention. Presi- 
dent Hoover stated that the United States of Amer 
ica proposed to remit for one year the payment of 
interest on war debts, as a contribution to the rebuild- 
ing of prosperity in all nations. 

Can we, in our modest way and with our more lim 
ited opportunities, translate our very real feeling of 
friendship for the peoples, amongst whom we have 
comrades in Rotary, into something genuine and 
actual? How may it be done? Here is a subject 
worthy of consideration in every Rotary club. 

It is, I am convinced, the dearest wish of every 
Rotarian the world over. Our difficulty 1s to find the 
way. There is, lam sure, no one way. One may find 
it possible to give employment to a young person 
from another nation for a time in his own business; 
another, to entertain for a longer or shorter period, 
Rotarians from abroad or their sons and daughters, 
as welcome guests in their own homes. 

These are definite personal gestures, full of pos- 
sible results in present and future international amity. 
There are, without doubt, many other ways. 

Rotary is, year by year, becoming more interna- 
tional in its membership. It is for us, Rotarians of 
1931, to make it in every way more truly international 
in operation. 
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HE czars of Russia laid their rail- 
road tracks four inches wider than the 
standard gauge. Russia, before the age 
of steam, had been invaded from the west. It re- 
membered bitterly Napoleon and the embers of 
Moscow. It was bad enough to face Napoleon afoot. 
When enemies from the west again launched them- 
selves at Russia, they would not find Russian rail- 
roads inviting invading trains to rush at Russia’s 
heart. The czars laid their rails so an enemy train 
would fall between them on the ties. 

In 1914 and 1915 the Germans did launch their 
legions against the czar; and they narrowed the 
gauge of his railroad, as they came on, so fast it 
dizzied the none too level head of the simple czar. 
The Germans drove into Warsaw and across Rus- 
sian Poland on these quickly narrowed rails. At the 
border of White Russia they were stopped, their 
gauge narrowing with them. Here the Russian for- 
est held. As a barrier to military invasion, the czar’s 
wide-gauge scheme was a failure. As maker of a 
change of cars, along with a change in everything 


else, for all comers to Russia, it is a full success. 
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A fair cog in the Russian timber industry is C 
rade Ananiuna, of Krasnoborsk. 


forests could cover the entire United S 


Russia 


One may go to sleep in Paris and, if he sleeps long 
enough, wake up about two days later at the log rai 
way station at the Polish-Russian frontier. That 1s, 1 
the Belgian, German, and Polish custom officials a 
good natured enough not to wake him at their s 
eral frontiers. But he could sleep as long as 8 
Van Winkle and not get farther; for here all tra 
must stop. Here the Russian gauge begins. Ente: 
ing Russia, you meet a new and different railro 
gauge. 

You meet a new and different everything. ..- 
Pass the proletarian customs inspector, declare 
your cash, climb into your wide-gauge Moscow 
sleeper, make terms with the new master of Russi 
your proletarian porter; get rid of the notion tha! 
your white collar and full pocket make you a per 
son of importance; you are in for a whirl with 
new and topsy-turvy world. 

Russia begins in Europe at the Baltic sea an’ 
stretches, an almost unbroken plain, to the farther 
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\sia. From the Polish bor- 
Moscow is a night and a bit 


noon. If we were going on 


Russia to its farthest east we 


ross 


bould have to stay on the train an- 


‘her eight or nine days. Russia 
ches east and west as far as the 
United States would stretch if it 
unbroken plain from the 
far tip of Maine to the farther sugar 
Gelds of Hawaii. Most of this plain, 
nperate parts, will grow wheat 


world flood of wheat. 


Bis farming zone alone is as 


as the whole United States. 


North of the wheat lands stretches 
he Russian forest. This virgin wood 
again is as big as all United States. 
Russia can supply the presses of the 
world with pulpwood for centuries. 
Southward from its wheat fields 
Russia reaches into semi-tropical 
zones. Its products range from the 
cotton of Turkestan to the furs of 
the Arctic seas. 
Russia is as big as the United 
ites, Canada, Mexico, and Central 
America combined. 
The present population of Russia 
162,500,000, as many people as 
there are in both the United States 
and France. They are increasing 
t the rate of 2,500,000 a year, more 
all the rest of Europe com- 
d. In twenty years Russia will 


nearly 200,000,000 people. If 


the United States has room for 


150,000,000, Russia has room for 


0,000,000. At the present rate of 


wt] 


growth, in not much over half a 


¢ farmers (top) return from 
labor in the fields, banners 
Russia's five-year “hurry-up” 
has also overtaken these ap- 
(middle) at a factory in 

Usk. The reinforced concrete 
(bottom) at Chatcow will 
known as the “Palace of In- 


and © Press Cliche, Wide World 
Underwood and Underwood. 
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century, it will have them. They are a young race. 
They are just emerging—some hardly begun to 
emerge—from the patriarchal and tribal youth in 
which they have waited for uncounted thousands of 


years. They are oriental, slavic. 


Warr difference that may make everybody 


guesses, nobody knows. Will their oriental, slavic 
temperament mean that they are not to be the bond- 
bursting, imperialistic, conquering race which our 
ancestors, their predecessors out of Asia, have been? 
Probably we ought to hope so. In a land much of 
which can be tractor-plowed, in furrows miles long, 
these people, once their energies are released, may 
go far. 

At a time when nations are painfully readjusting 
themselves economically, socially and politically this 


strange, odd-gauge phenomenon of the East steps 


forth—this young Russia of boundless lands and 
teeming tribes and outlandish economics. Western 
Europe, we can say, has had its day. Southern Asia 
—over-crowded India and China—we can say, has 
had its day. Russia, feeling its way on unsteady, in- 
fant feet—its day, if it is to have its day, is yet to 
come. The United States, standing strong in the 
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The “modern” style of architecture is popular in New Russia. This striking buildy 
ts a clubhouse for municipal workers of Sokolniki (Moscow city d 


confidences of its prime, is having its day. Is it: 
be a rising Russia which she faces? 

The czar of all the Russias was the Russians’ “li 
tle father.” He was a million times magnified patr 
archal Jacob with a million times twelve sons 
work for him and obey him. The “little father” had 
his Josephs, his favorites. The wealth and power o! 
this multitudinous family were concentrated, po- 
triarchal fashion, in a few hands. Russia consisted 
of a few rich and many poor. It had no middle ciass, 
no great steadying body of people with an ownershij 
in the country, with farms and homes of their own 
to fight for. 

The fortunate few neglected their “family.” Th 
poor and ignorant remained poor and ignorant. Thi 
favored few thought only of themselves. They grew 
corrupt, as self-centered men always do. The people 
with their country’s affairs corruptly and incompe 
tently conducted, sank deeper into poverty. The! 
spoke their discontents. On a famous Sunday the) 
called on the czar to ask for better days. The smal 
boys of Leningrad (then St. Petersburg) climbed th: 
trees in front of the winter palace the better to s* 
the sight. The answer of the czar was a volley of bu! 
lets from his soldiers’ guns. The boys in the trees 
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- from the branches on which they sat. 


Ay strl 


k 1 
rhings went from bad to worse. 


rshes against the Germans. 


idges Was more sawdust than gunpowder. Half 

‘Ilion Russian lives were thrown away. Before 
aflair was to end, millions more were 
ced. Before the war was over, the czardom 
d under the weakness of its own rottenness. 


ras 
Cia 


L VING hunted in cellars or in foreign exile, 
was a group of agitators who had dreamed 





f this day. When the shriveled czardom fell; 


when. after that, an effort to establish a middle 


bit 


lass democracy failed for want of a middle class; 


Cle 


then 


into the vacuum stepped the ready Lenin and 


his little group of communists. The “little father” 


one, the government was gone. The people had 
not been trained to govern themselves. They 


waited, an orphaned family of 150,000,000 chil- 


] 
ir 


aren, 


ists were ready. With their blue-print Utopia 





to be adopted. Only Lenin and his com- 
buildir mun 
their hands and heads, they stepped to the empty 


rone. 


In place of the dictatorship of the czar, 












Is 1 they declared the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
What is done today in any land, by any people, 

ns’ “lit is the fruit of what was done yesterday. The Rus- 
d patr sian people did not bring communism upon Rus- 
sol 
er” had 
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the straying balls, dropped like shot tur- 


The World W 
rhe czar sent a million men into the Masu- 
The million men 


1 a fourth of a million guns. In the car- 





sia. The communists played only an accessory 


part 


They were all creatures of fate. The October day ot 


ar 1917 which recipitated this adventure was predes 


“ ] ¢ sin ails A a _ , 
tined by the czarist rule which created the conditions, 


ie soil, of which [Continued on page 52 
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“Presto! 
farms of the peasants are 
combined into the 
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ster farms of the govern 

ment... ‘wheat  fac- 
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long.” 


The proletarian régime 
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The Call of the North Woods 


By Ruskin B. Warren 


“Wf 
OOSE tomorrow! Maybe. Big a Moose! 


Maybe!” Oh, the magic of these words! They put 
sparks in your blood. They lift your chest with a 
gasp—and living becomes rounder, fuller. 

Seated at my desk one evening, after a hard day’s 
work—or so it seemed to me—my eyes fell on an 
advertisement of a Canadian railroad, illustrated with 


a monstrous bull moose. I read it, every word. It 


slowly sank in, deep. The last alluring phrase was: 
“The North Woods Beckons You.” 

I was mentally dead and physically all in. I was 
in the old rut of monotony. The daily grind had been 
taking its toll. I had gone stale. But suddenly, as ! 
read, I felt an urge to go beyond the pale of civt 
lization—where the telephone is unknown, where 
business cares are limited to getting today’s subsist- 
ence, where man can be—well, primitive. I read the 
advertisement again, and I knew the North Woods 
was beckoning me and that I could not resist. 
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rly September found me in the extreme western 
of the province of Quebec, a “Yankee sports- 
» as the people of the North Country call us, 
bound for “the bush.” My partner, a business man, 


was also in the darned-if-I-care state of mind. Our 


sides were an old Indian and his son. Neither had 
seen a train. 
It was a bright morning that we hopped into our 


-anoes, and pointed their bark noses up the lake 
»owards Hudson’s Bay. We paddled along easily— 
four miles an hour, I estimated our speed. The ever- 
changing scenery enthralled me as the dip, dip of the 
vaddles sped us on. I relaxed and drank in the 
exhilaration of the crisp air, the soothing silence, the 
vast distances. Slowly through my spirit spread a 
new joy .. . quite unlike anything I ever before had 
known. A peaceful joy, it was, calm . expansive 
. satisfying. 

The Indians broke the silence with a few low words 
in their own tongue. The old man then turned. 
“Make tea,” he said. We floated ashore, had refresh- 
ments, rested an hour, and took up our paddles again. 
The afternoon passed easily. About four o'clock, the 
Indians exchanged a few guttural comments, with a 
certain emphasis I thought ominous. My partner 
looked at me and smiled. Something, it was clearly 


evident, was about to happen! 


A long, booming call resounded over the hill. “Big a me 


The Indian boy uttered a sharp quick sound, and 
the paddles stopped. We listened. I heard nothing. 
The air chilled me, and, I noted, snow clouds wer 
lowering. Yet, the Indians did not stir. My nerves 
began to rebel at the enforced silence, when sud 
denly the old Indian spoke. 

“Moose tomorrow,” he said. “Maybe! Big a moose! 


Make tea. Camp!” 


Redcar an old “burn,” where a fire of years ago had 
swept down the hillside, we debarked. The Indians, 
axes in hand, hurried away. The boy felled six spruce 
saplings near the edge of the burn, trimmed them, 
cut them to eight-foot lengths, then sharpened the 
butt-ends of four. The loose boughs were threaded, 
spiral fashion, on the ax handle, and brought back 
to camp. Meanwhile, the old man had built a fire, 
and cleared away the underbrush for the two tents. 

Two sharpened spruce poles were jabbed into the 
ground about seven feet apart, and at a height of 
about seven feet the third pole was tied to the up 
rights with a piece of moose rawhide to form 
ridgepole for a tent. 

After the two tents were up, the ax handle was 
shorn of spruce boughs. They were spread over th 
floor, sharp points being pushed lightly into the soft 


ground. Over this green mattress we laid thin, light, 


ose calla woman moose! G 














12 


and waterproof sheets. Sleeping bags went on top, 
making, in all, comfortable, dry and fragrant beds. 

The old Indian went to the lake for a pail of water. 
Coming back he stopped and looked up at the sky. 
The snow was now falling. He stood quietly, every 
Sud- 


Big a moose now, 


muscle taut, every sense strained. 
lenly he spoke, = 
he calling a woman moose.” 
We listened and after a 
interval we could 


call 


through the bush, 


short 
hear the echo 
probably more than 
five miles away. 

Tea Was SOON 
made, a northern 
pike crisped, and 
we sat down to eat. 


And 
Baked beans, fish, toast, 


how we. ate! 


and tea with the big 

flakes of snow falling about 
us. Two hundred miles from 
civilization. No ringing tele- 
phones, no glass-topped desks, no 
conferences, none of civilization’s lux- os 
uries to which we were accustomed. 

There we sat quietly, two Indians and 
two white men. My thoughts turned to home, and 
to loved ones. The warm house, the comforts of the 
twentieth century—and I had left them for this! 
But the North Woods had beckoned . . . and the 
deep desires of the soul must be satisfied. 

It had long since become dark. My friend and I, 
in a few words, had reached a sympathetic under- 
standing. We chatted freely until the fire became a 
pile of burning embers. The young Indian was in 
his tent asleep. The chief had disappeared. 

I gathered up some wood while my companion 
raked the live coals together. The flames roared and 
leaped, and we huddled up closer. The fire mothered 
us as an old hen does her brood. It seemed to be 
between us and all harm. 

A strangely poignant yearning mingled with a 
queer satisfaction within me. I was both sad and 
happy. Fear had lain hold on me, but I was not 
afraid. I was warm, yet I shivered as though cold. 
I wanted to cry, but I laughed, rather nervously, | 
think. 


“Do you feel queer?” my partner asked. 


“Good heavens, yes!” I answered. “How do you 
















Photo: Ewtng Galloway, N.Y. 
. when the telephone 
bell makes me jump .. . 
know what to do... 
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feel? As though spiders were down you; 
He revealed that he was having the same +h, 


We thought it was fear, but it was not. For 
consecutive years since, to run ahead of my & | 
September has found me in the bush, and each +, 
the campfire has produced the sam 
sation. Why? I don’t know y, 
it is that this nerve-worn f, 
of mine, purged by a , 
plete relaxation, casi 
the poison absorbed 
the top - sp “(| 
hum-drum of my, 


ern urban living 
While we \ 
yet talking, th 
Ind lan retur 
with a picce 
birch-bark about | 
size of a sheet of news 


He called to 


son. The two rolled } 


paper. 


bark into the shape of a m 
aphone, such as I had used 
my days at college, and deftl 





cured it with moose rawhide. Some. 
7 thing was about to happen. A long 
booming call resounded over the hill 
“Big a moose call a woman moose! Go get 
moose!” snapped the old man. The pitch of | 
voice signified action. We knew if we were to get 


a moose we had to lose no time. 


Ww: SNATCHED our rifles, a few shells, flash- 
lights, and ponchos, and ran to the canoes. Th 
Indians moved faster than I ever saw them move be- 
fore. We were away in double quick time. | look 


o'clock. The snow had ceased, and the moon wa 
out making the shores of the lake plainly visible 1 
contrast to the dark woods. 

We paddled about four miles to the end of the 
lake, and hurried up a small creek until stopped b) 
a low falls. The Indians beckoned, and out of th 
canoes we leaped, rifles in hand. They quietly and 
quickly threw the canoes over their shoulders anc 
started out on a dead run. We followed. Two mile 
—it seemed more like seven to me—brought us to thi 
other end of the portage. A small lake was diml 
outlined by the moonbeams. 

I lit a cigarette but the [Continued on page 4 
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Sd 
: S$ BERT SPAULDING stepped from the side 
Pe trance of the Carter House, in Boston, he was 
hinking of the business depression. He couldn't 
ea well help it, for the papers were full of it, and 
necting of the Rotary club, in Danbury, the 
: y before he had heard a speaker outline the story 
f business cycles. But, he resolved, nothing should 
¥ lampen his spirits on this, his first trip to Boston. 
; The porter set the two heavy suit cases on the 
. sidewalk, and two rather seedy looking men ambled 
: P ras if to take them. Spaulding looked up, and 
noticed a little man, neatly dressed, standing on the 
4 aa valk, He caught his eye. 
Ned “Do you think,” Spaulding asked, “you can handle 
we m. They're fairly heavy?” 
: “What's the line?” asked the little man. 
ftly 
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Needs —” 


Being a short story of a silk sales- 


dS 


man who, though he filled his 
orderbook in spite of the depres- 


sion, was called on the carpet. 


“Silks,” answered Spaulding. “I have a big day 
ahead, all new territory to me, but you can have the 
job if you want it.” 

The little man’s face lighted up. “I certainly want 
it. I love silks. Years ago, I sold them.” 

“That's great,” said Spaulding, enthusiastically, as 
he and the two heavy cases and the little man were 
loaded into the taxi. 

“My name is Spaulding. This is my first trip to 
Boston. They say it is a hard territory, but I’ve got 
the best line of silks made in America and that’s 
the important thing in selling . . . having the goods 
to back you up. It even overcomes the depression 
talk if you go at it hard enough.” 

“That's right, Mr. Spaulding,” nodded the little 
man. “My name is William. How did you happen 
to give me the 10b of toting your Cases W hen you had 
two huskies who offered?” 

Spaulding looked at his little helper. 
“You won't get sore, William, because I can se 


you are a man of intelli 


gence. 







[ thought that 
a man of 
your age, 
willing to 
carry sample 
Cases would 
need the 1ob 
pretty badly, 
especially in 
these very 
serious times 
of unem 
ployment.” 

“That was 


very kind of 


“From that moment, Bert Spaulding, of Bennison’s Silks, 
Inc., went into high gear... .! Not a girl at an information 


desk could over-awe him.” 








nough!” shouted the little man. “I don’t want 
explanations or alibis. Mr. Hawkins, what 


pense accounts?” 


you, I’m sure, and very thoughtful too, and I cer- 


tainly appreciate it.” There was a tremor in the 
little man’s voice. 

“That's O. K., William,” said Spaulding, heartily. 
“We old silk salesmen must stand together.” 

From that moment, Bert Spaulding, of Bennison’s 
Silks, Inc. went into high gear. Not a buyer could 
turn him down. Not a girl at an information desk 
could over-awe him. With little William handling 
the two big cases as deftly as a helper for Houdini, 
the Bennison line was shown as it had never been 


shown in Boston for many years. 


Tu way that Spaulding “crashed the gate” was 
no more spectacular than the way in which his little 
helper put the bolts of silk and the beautiful cards 
on the desks of the buyers. No matter how “hard- 
boiled” they came, Spaulding was there with the 
arguments and the persistence of the man who 
would not be denied. Patience exuded from every 
pore. And at the end of the long day, with William 





almost a physical wreck, the orders had piled up 


into a staggering total for even a big seasonal day. 

It was after six o'clock that the taxi drew up at 
the curb of the Carter House and the porter helped 
them with their cases. As the little man alighted 


from the car, Spaulding thought he seemed a trifle 
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uncertain on his legs 
He started to help him 
but the sample carrier shook 
him off, gently. 

“Tt was a hard day’s work, William, and I woulda’ 
be surprised if you were tired. I’m tired myself, but 
| always work harder in a new territory. I feel that 
| owe it to the firm to give the line a good start 
Step inside and we will settle up. 

“Well, I guess we put a crimp into that old 
bugaboo, the business depression, today, William, 
said Spaulding, when they reached his rooms in 1! 
hotel. “The regular pay for carrying is five dollars 
for the day, but I think you have earned double tha 
so I am slipping you a ten. Besides that, William, | 
want to thank you for the way you handled th 
stuff. I have learned a lot from you today. I gues 
you were some salesman when you were on 1! 
road.” 

William smiled as he reached for the new te 
dollar bill that Spaulding handed him. 

“Are you sure that your house will stand for 
tip of five dollars, Mr. Spaulding?” he asked, “b 
cause if they won’t, I am perfectly willing to le! 
stand at the regular rate. I have had a great da\ 
myself, if you don’t mind my saying so.” 

“Forget it, William,” said Spaulding. “My hous 
is one of the best in America. [ Continued on page 49 
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Hi’ The Fortunate brexy 


in the nature of a retort courteous to Edgar Doudna, who wrote “Lo! The Poor President” in the July Rotarian. ) 


EAR EDGAR: 

Since you are a “professional educator” and hail 
from Madison, Wisconsin, I am disposed to be leni- 
ent with you. Madison is one of my favorite haunts 
and Universitatis Wisconsinensis is my Alma Mater. 
So | can forgive you much; but I can’t overlook your 
rroncous impressions on being a Rotary president. 

You see, it’s this way. I’ve been president now for 
about two months. But before that I was vice-presi- 
dent for two years. And as v.p. I actually saw two 
presidents do considerable work. 

So I made up my mind that when, as and if the 
presidential toga, crown and, gavel should descend 
around, upon and to me, I'd have fun. 

And I'm having it. 

First, a committee waited on me in somewhat of 
fear and trembling. They said they wondered if 
I'd consider taking the presidency. “Bless your 
hearts gentlemen and brothers, I’m glad to have the 
opportunity!” So that was settled. 

Committees, hum—that 7s a job. So I took some 
time before July first and started out. Programs first, 
of course. First man turned me down, but the second 
one accepted cheerfully and from then on, every 
single Rotarian I have asked to serve on a committee 
as chairman or member has said “Yes” and has said it 
quickly. 

Just to let the program chairman know I was his 
friend, I arranged for the first month’s meetings my 
self. Won his undying gratitude by so doing, too. 
And when I took him a list of all the other eleven 
months with the dates for each meeting carefully 
typed and some question marks after the dates signi- 
tying the absence of a speaker or a planned program, 
he said, “Just leave the rest to me.” And I’m leaving 
it and he’s doing it. 

Then I found out that about a dozen new mem- 
bers in our club (total membership 175), didn’t 
know the older Rotarians and it was also a perfect 
case of vice versa. So 1 appointed those new mem- 
bers on the fellowship committee. Now they stand 
in line at the door and you should see those older 
members get busy and shake hands and do the first- 
name act pronto. It’s positively thrilling. 

After being elected, but before taking office, | 


j 


went to the district conference, and found a well 
organized bloc movement both on foot and horse 
back to send the conference next spring to my club. 
Talked it over with the retiring president and we 
bowled the committee over by accepting with alacrity 
and a pleasant smile. But we knew our stuff! The 
past presidents of our club are going to be appointed 
as an executive committee to handle that district con 
ference next spring. No group of greybeards, they. 
Their whiskers won't have time to grow when they 
find out their jobs. And they'll like it. 


Edgar, you said something about the president be 





ing the “patient and long-suffering goat.” Why 
man! he’s a favored individual; he’s sitting on top o! 
the world. My secretary opens all the mail; then he 
stops to sce me a couple of times a week and out 
lines the details of said correspondence. I use the 
wellknown powers of ratiocination common to all 
Rotary club presidents and say “Yes” or “No,” as 
the case may be. 

Requests for contributions, propagandists trying to 
horn in at meetings, and other trifling impedimenta 
like that? Oh, yes, now and then, but we give them 
a hearing once in a while and occasionally let them 
talk at meetings for just five minutes. That suffices. 
Our Rotarians generally are a pretty straight-think 
ing, clear-headed group; they know what they wait 


to do and they do it. 


=e Yes sir, wouldn't think the club 
was on its toes if we didn’t get them. Classifications, 
for instance. Sort of a ticklish subject in one or two 
cases. But you ought to see the banker member, 
who is chairman of our classification committee. By 
the time he gets through analyzing the situation and 
thinking through on the matter, any troubie is 
ironed out just as smoothly as that bank’s paper! 
Another jewel in my crown. 

And then there’s my board of directors. Busy men, 
every one. But you know that new adage, “If you 
want to get something done, ask a busy man to do it.” 
Our board meets every two weeks on the day before 
Rotary meeting. Secretary has a list of matters pre- 
pared in advance, full dis- [Continued on page 56| 
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Why a Life in the Laboratory? 


By Arthur H. Compton 


1s told to Leland D. Case 


HY DO men who might be doing excit- 
ing things in business spend long hours in labora- 
tories over problems in physics or working with 
X-ray tubes? 

[ was thinking about that question some time ago 
while reading a book written by Marco Polo, that 
adventuresome Italian of the thirteenth century who 
travelled as far east as China and there entered the 
service of Emperor Kublai Khan. 

When he came back to his native Italy what sur- 
prised his countrymen most was his story about the 
Chinese and their baths. Most Chinese, he reported, 
took a bath a day, and many took two baths a day. 

Marco's fellow Italians could hardly believe this, 


Many men are content to toil over 
technical scientific problems when 
they could be making more money 


in business. Why do they do it? 


especially when he said that these baths were tak 
in warm water. 

“How,” he was asked, “could so much water 
heated? Why, it would take all of the forests | 
China to provide fuel to heat bath water for so man) 
people!” And then the canny questioners woul 
laugh. 

But Marco was equal to the occasion. He admit! 
that fuel was a problem but said that the ingenious 
Chinese had solved it by discovering stones ¢! 


would burn. These stones, he further declar 


th ) 


were most marvellous because when ignited 
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heaped together and would burn all night, thus 


e9 
{ 


be ping the water warm for several hours at a time. Marco's 
account of these remarkable stones even included more in- 
formation. They were secured, he said, high up in the 
mountains. 

rhis, of course, was really too much to believe. -But 
Italians have always loved a good story, and contemporaries 
came to regard this as among the best of the bizarre anec- 


{ 
cif 


lotes related by the loquacious globe-trotter. 

Now, however, we realize that Marco’s imagination was 
not simply running riot. He had actually seen black stones 
that would burn. He had glimpsed the possibilities of coal 
as fuel. His situation was simply that of a visitor returning 
from a highly civilized country to a semi-civilized land, for 
China in the thirteenth century was far ahead of Italy, 


though in Italy burned brightest the flame of western culture. 


A FEW months after reading about Marco Polo’s ad- 
ventures, I found myself in China. But I was not astounded 
as was Marco by finding a more advanced civilization than 
the one I had left. Instead, industry and arts here seemed to 
me primitive. 

“Why,” I asked myself, “in seven short centuries has lead- 
ership in human progress passed from the East to the West. 
Why has China, for the most part, not advanced from the 
days of Kublai Khan?” 

That is a popular question in the West, and the first and 
rather flattering answer we have given is that the white race 
is intrinsically a superior race. 

But if we stop to think, that is not a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Near Peiping I saw the famous great wall of China. 
Up and down hill and across rivers it extends for 1,500 miles. 
[t is so wide in places that three two-horse teams can travel 
breast on its top. As an engineering feat it makes the 
building of the transcontinental railroad a comparatively 
small matter. We shall have to go to the Panama canal to 
find a project relatively as gigantic in execution. All of 
which leads to the conclusion that the Chinese certainly are 

t inferior in abilities. 

And then, too, we have said that our progress is due to 
our superior governmental ability. We know, we have told 
ourselves, how to organize states so as to bring forth the 
latent talents and abilities of man, but we forget that Kublai 
Khan’s grandfather was Jenghiz Khan who threw together 
the greatest empire of all time both for size and for number 
of people concerned. Alexander the Great's empire endured 


it a few years, but the one created by Jenghiz Khan lasted 


“Science helps us to find our place in the world, and 
to make living enjoyable by giving us a purer feeling 
for beauty; for is not the feeling for beauty a result of 


closer understanding?” 


for generations and its power extended even 
for centuries. 

It has been suggested that our brains arc 
more alert, have greater powers of retention 
finer sensibilities, and more constructive pro 
pensilies. And yet those of us who are con 
nected with universities know that som« 
our finest students are those that come from 


China, Japan, India [| Continued on page 4 
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“Five days of the week | rush back to the city room .. 


. and re- 
duce to a news story the happenings of the current luncheon.” 
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Reporting | 
The Service Club 


By John W. Harden 


Staff Writer, Charlotte, N.C., News 


i AM, I contend, the champion service club re- 
porter. 

Every week, day in and day out, I attend five 
service club luncheons, join in the singing of the 
club song, applaud following So and So’s rendition 
of one of the semi-classics, and hear the speaker of 
the occasion. Five days of the week I rush back to 
the city room of our afternoon newspaper at two 
o'clock and reduce to a news story the happenings of 
the current luncheon. 

For nearly three years now I have shared the 
enthusiasm, the accomplishments, the difficulties, 
and the luncheon club food with the Rotarians, 
Kiwanians, Lions, Monarchs, and the American 
Business Clubbers of Charlotte. 

This attendance at the luncheons of the service 
clubs is a part of my “beat,” that is, a part of the work 
to which I am assigned daily. I “cover” the service 
clubs. That assignment carries with it more than 

















If your activities aren’t getting the 
publicity they deserve and require, 
perhaps the fault is your own, 
Newspaper men are, after 
only human once you know them. 


all, 


mere attendance at the weekly meetings. It means 
that I write the advance stories for exceptional pro- 
grams that are arranged, and give the newspaper- 
reading public its accounts of all the charitable enter- 
prises, programs, and various services that the clubs 
render to the city or to any stratum of its popula- 
tion. I also look after the “ladies’ night” meetings 
and the summer picnics. 

Such an activity with so many clubs entitles me, 
I think, to claim the title of champion service club 
reporter. Perhaps it also puts me in a position to 
offer suggestions to club officials and publicity com 
mittees, pointing out ways of establishing firmer 
relationships with the press and of gaining in influ- 
ence through the publicity that the Fourth Estat 
alone can give. 

First of all, may I say, a newspaper reporter cannot 
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L notes that were made by the club secretary 
d write a satisfactory account of a meeting. Nor 
ome any nearer catching the spirit of what 


with an account obtained over the tele- 
from someone who was present. It hardly is 
xpect a reporter to put himself into the 


« of a service club event that he has not seen 


O! 


%. GGESTION Number One, therefore, is: Have 


ventleman of the press” with you, preferably the 
ne, week after week. 

Such a thing is simple here at the scene of my 

wspapering. The News pays particular attention 


service clubs on the theory that they are good 


‘copy,’ that they have as large a following among 


aders as any other similar group of organiza- 


_ with the possible exception of the churches, 


nd that they will bear watching because often, at 


least expected time, they supply a story that 


leserves front page. 


lhe News has a standing arrangement with all of 
lubs of Charlotte for a reporter to be present at 
meetings. He is a guest of the club. This plan 


rks out satisfactorily, and is to be commended 


om the standpoint of both the club and the news 


Second in importance among the things that facili- 
handling of club news and at the same time 


ld much additional publicity in the form of news 


stories between weekly luncheons and regular meet- 


ll 


| ' 


igs, is the fact that my name, as club reporter, is 
on the regular membership mailing lists of the clubs. 


| this way I receive the news-letters, publications, 














announcements, circular letters, and such matter, just 
as though I were a full-fledged member of each 
organizZauon. 

By means of these I can furnish my paper with 
a constant stream of stories from day to day about 
the undertakings of the service clubs. This continual 
bombardment of publicity puts a club in the eyes of 
the public and is, I might add, the kind of thing that 
big corporations and commercial associations hir 


high-priced, high-powered press agents to do. But 


it costs the service clubs only a few cents in postage. 


It might be well to halt at this point to say that th 


newspaper reporter is to be trusted. Never fear, 


when you lay all of your cards on the table, that h 
will take advantage of you. You may, however, ha\ 
ample reason to believe that he will take advantag 
of you if you start holding out cards and putting 
them up your sleeve, expecting a mere newspaper 
man to be so stupid as not to miss the cards. 

If there is something about your club that you 
want to keep out of the papers it never is a good 
idea to start covering up. Such actions usually in 
spire a reporter to counter with excursions under 
the surface of things that are sure to end up with 
the appearance in print of whatever it is that you are 
trying to hide—if it is worth [ Continued on page 51 
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Bali, Jewel of the South Seas 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


NEVER to be forgotten trip to Paradise as 
a Christmas present! An earthly paradise of lush 
tropic growth, peopled with a music-loving, dance- 
loving, pageant-loving golden brown folk whose ex- 
quisite maidens tread closely upon the heels of the 
Venus de Milo in the race for beauty of form. 
Alluring? Well, so it seemed to the Davidson 
family. And this is how it happened. IIIness laid 
us low, my husband, my daughter, and myself, al- 
most simultaneously, just as the holiday season of 
1929 Was approaching. The doctor in Singapore ad- 
vised a change to Java. The little god of good luck 
directed the steps of the Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner of Java to our door. Just the man! 
“We've heard much about Bali.* Is it near Java?” 
we asked him. “What is it like? Is it ‘The Last 
Paradise, “The Enchanted Isle’ that we read about ?” 


Our genial caller's answers so whetted our imagi- 


Tourists haven’t yet spoiled this 
quaint island where women run 
the businessand men devote them- 
selves to music and cock fighting. 


2) 


nations that the door had barely closed upon him 
when Jim, eyes aglitter with anticipated adventure, 
burst forth with, “Let’s give ourselves a real Christ- 
mas present and spend ten days in Bali.” “Splendid,” 
we countered, “when do we start ?” 

And so we went to Bali. It was a gorgeous present 
with but one fault. The ten days, as good things 
have a habit of doing, came to an end all too soon. 
But Bali still remains in our hearts, a glorious, pric 
less, and imperishable memory. 

How to bring Bali to you? That is the question. 
How to re-create the ethos and atmosphere of Ball; 
its tropical lavishness of lovely greens and rich warm 
browns; its terraced rice fields resembling the lime 
stone terraces of thermal regions; its unspoiled, gen 
tle, contented people whose religion envelops them 


like a cloak; its music: its dancing; its cremations, 
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en its popular cock fights? A stupendous task, truly. 


Rut a bit of advice seems necessary at the start. To have Bali 
ike the right chord, you simply must cast off every shred of 
dice, lock up tight any remaining wisp of mid-Victorian prud 

a realize once for all that lack of clothes by no means signifies lack 


of morals, forget the speedy twentieth century with its restless, cease- 
ng after God-knows-what, and then and then only can you 
enjoy to the full slower-tem poed Ball. 

What and where is Bali? Well, take your map of the Far East and 
hunt up Borneo. Run your finger just south of it and you will find 
shat Bali is the first of a long chain of islands that protrude from the 
ast coast of Java like the tail vertebrae of a dinosaur. It is rather 
, diminutive island (fifty by one hundred miles in size) to give 


ter and sustenance to one million people. 


LIN 


Bali is somewhat of an anomaly. How she has happily been ab! 


keep herself to herself for so many centuries and live her own life 
without outside influence has puzzled many a learned head. It is 
lieved that sometime during the period of the all-powerful Hindu 
kingdom in Java, Hinduism spread to Bali and became fused with 
aboriginal animism. Authorities also generally agree that the 


lavanese and the Balinese, though their languages are different, 





common origin. With the fall of this kingdom in Java 
Hinduism there was smothered up by Mohammedanism, but Bali 


salways remained Hindu. 


reason why such a fate was not meted out to Bali at the sam« 
e probably lies in the fact that Bali has but one harbor, not on the 
. side, and her fighting men could keep invaders from landing. 


Furthermore the island, being self-contained, presented no need 


Galloway, N. Y. 











































Carrying burdens on the: 

heads gives to Bali nese maidens 
a grace f ral carriage, ¢ 1a «the 
beauty of brown creates 
illusion of bronze statues come 
to life . The upper part of thei 


, , 
bodies is seldom clothed. 


Elaboratel ornamented 
shrines and temple 

abound in Bali. Many are 
in decay, for natives thin k 
there is no merit in re 

building an old one. Thi: 
Shrine of the Sacred Well 
honors a famous warrior. 
It consists of several small 
Hindu temples and the 
pool, visible at the right. 
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The Dutch, who since 1908 
have possessed Bali, have 





discouraged = missionaries. 


, 


Balinese are. sti ongly al 
tached to their own religion, 
and it is estimated that this 
tiny isle has some 100,000 
temples. These rice worke 

have stopped before a field 
shrine to pray for an abun- 


dant crop. 
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-he Balinese to develop into a seafaring people. 
put, however she managed it, we are thankful for 
Rali of today but we fear for the Bali of tomor- 


tourist has discovered her and is coming 
ising throngs. So if you would see Bali at her 
, now before the sight-seer has had a chance 
oil things; and if you do go, I beg of you to 
with the Dutch request, “Please do not tip 

wl Je on the island.” 
if Dutch have possessed the island of Bali since 
ryo8 but so kindly and gentle is the guiding hand 
of this great colonizing nation that you get the im- 
pression that the Balinese are governing themselves. 
There are possibly one hundred or more Dutch offi 
ls in Bali but so careful are they to keep in the 
ckground that you rarely see one unless you search 


him out. And to prevent interference in the religion 
f the people, which seems so much a part of the 
Balinese, the Dutch have discouraged the establish- 
ment of foreign missions here. Perhaps nowhere 
else in Asia is the hand of a Western race laid so 
gently and so considerately on a native people. 

One of Bali’s chief attractions to the person from 
the other side of the world, far across the seas, is its 
unlikeness to every other land. It is the very realm 
of topsy-turvydom. In Bali, father stays home, does 
the housework, feeds and minds the baby. It is 
mother who goes out into the highways and by- 
ways, carrying on the business, which, by the way, 
she manages with remarkable shrewdness. It is 
mother, too, who handles all the money while father 
looks anxiously and expectantly up into her eyes as 
he begs a little money for a new dress—he just hasn't 
i thing to wear to the coming cock fight. And, per- 
haps, indulgent mama gives way for she likes to 
dress papa up right from his batik-covered head to 
the end of his gay sarong. She wears almost nothing 
at all—a square of cloth called a “kain,” brought 
around the waist, the ends given a simple hurried 


Marriage consists of a three day elopement—a sort 
of trial marriage. Later, after the feasting and the 
registration of the marriage in the death temple (to 
insure the right of burial in the 


Photo: 
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cemetery), the young wife 
sometimes finds, as our big 
helpmates do, that it costs too 
much to keep her newly ac- 
quired treasure in gambling 
money, for though he doesn’t 


m4 


spend his money on bridge as some wives do, he does 
maintain an equally wild interest in cock fighting 
and dice throwing. Frequently she talks a girl friend 
into the job of second wife to help in his support. 
The girl friend, knowing full wel! that she must 
share a man with some one, consents and anothe1 
clopement takes place. 

It has been said that there is one woman for every 


man in the world. The Balinese are more fortunate 


for there are at least two for him. Often, however, 


the man makes his own selection and this would b« 
particularly the case among the men of prominence 
in a village. Girls do not marry before sixteen or 
eighteen, which is a mature age in the tropics, and 
within certain caste restrictions, they have freedom 
of choice. 

The Balinese woman, handling the produce and 


controlling the finance, naturally has a man’s work 


to do. Thus, we find her carrying to market heavy, 


bulky loads, ranging from | Continued on page 44| 

























Balinese are fond of 
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New Officers of Rotary International 


second row (left to right The third row (left ¢ right Che fourth row 
SypNeEY W. Pasca.t, tors: W. pE Cock BuNING, Directors: Sir CHartes A. Man- Directors: FREDERI 
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On. Bracio M eL ArRRoTADO Lispoa, Rio de Norway: ABIt Nix, Athens, urer, Rurus F. CHa “4 
Bort Lo, Na | ] Janiero, Brazil; Luts Macuapo, Georgia; Atmon E. Rortn, Palo Illinois; Secretary 
Jo Ne son, Montreal Havana, Cuba Alto, California Perry, Chicago, | 
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An Adventure in Understanding 


Ry Emerson Gause 


More than 4,000 Rotarians and guests from 
Rotary addresses by world figures and Viennese entertainment unfolding to each 


visitor a new vision of world fellowship 


| Vienna convention brought 


Rotarians from every corner of 

» world, making it far beyond the most 
lely representative of all Rotary con- 
ntior It came at a time when eco- 
' inditions throughout Europe were 
ttled and the political situation dif- 

it. On the very eve of the conven- 
erious crisis threatened the Aus- 
trian cabinet. There were many dis- 
problems to be overcome and that 
the Viennese Rotarians solved them is a 
t tribute to both their patience and 
their tac 
The language question was one of con- 
ble consequence to the success of 
convention. Here were delegates 
from countries of a dozen different 
tongues. The Rotary Congress might 
asily become a Tower of Babel. Yet the 
ficulty was largely, if not entirely, 
olved, and one heard very little com- 
aint. Signs were posted everywhere in 
t least three languages. The principal 


eeches were available in English, 


French, and German. And one could 
lways find an interpreter. 


H 


tals, rich in art and culture and tradition, 


re in one of the world’s great capi- 


otarians found a hearty and friendly 
welcome and if there were some few in- 
nveniences, the heart of the city made 
ts warmth so strongly felt that one for- 
got his small grievances, real or im- 


iginary. 


A National Virtue 


The first plenary session was truly an 
uspicious beginning to a program no- 
table for its outstanding addresses and the 
ugh quality of its entertainment. If 
there were those inclined to discount the 
ternationalism of Rotary, they were 
‘oon disillusioned. First on the program 

this session were four addresses of wel- 

given by the president of Austria, 
chancellor, the burgomaster, and the 
t of the Vienna Rotary Club. 
spoke in German, his native tongue. 
Roth, in responding, said the 

“ enuon was perhaps the most unique 
sathering ever to enjoy the hospitality of 
enna. Here were men from every 
Uk of life, from sixty countries, 
ought together not for material gain 
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The “House of Friendsh i a lux ously nished lou ge d be 
art gallery, one of Vienna's contribut orld fellou 
but to counsel with each other. And efore the convent ‘ 
they were assembled in a country, he or an unusual program ( 
said, where friendliness is a tional ment. Vienna exceeded re 
virtue. Of this visitors were to learn thousand-fold. 
more before the convention had closed On Monday night came the 
Sydney W. Pascall was unanimously) ot the great musical program that wa 
elected president of Rotary International —tollow during the week. For this 
at the opening session. As he had no op event, the official program modest! 


position, there was a motion that the rule 
be suspended and the Secretary cast the 
unanimous ballot. In due time the 


Secretary reported he had done sO, SUK 


ing the huge gong near the speakers 


table to make the action official. The 


) 


audience arose and cheered. Presiden 
elect Pascall responded briefly in English, 
French, and German expressing hi 


S ap 
1 


preciation for the delegates’ faith in him 


and their belief in his desire to further 
the great cause of inte rnational peace and 


understanding for which Rotary stood. 


Vienna’s Welcome 


The Vienna convention will be remem- 
bered long for the superb quality of its 
entertainment. Rotarians had been led 
to expect great things. A suggestion or 


two had been given in these columns, 


nounced, “Vienna’s Welcome to We 
Rotary.” What a welcome! Imagi 
starlit night in a beautitul private | 
of a tormer nperial castle. \ I 
open-air stage in the brilliant glow of 
hundred flood lights. The Vienna S\ 
phony Orchestra playing a program 
music by Haydn, Schubert, and Stra 


‘ 


The story of the romance of Franz Sch 


bert presented through the medium 
interpretative dancing by two member 
the Vienna State 
Schénen Blauen Donau” (The BI 


Danube ) presented by the ballet from t! 


State Opera accompanied by the 


mortal melody of the famous waltz writ 


ten by one of the greatest of all co 
posers of dance music. 
Those who were a part of that pri 


ileged audience could count themsel\ 


Opera. “An der 

















20 
ortunate in 1, for th vere standing 
on hallowed ground. It v tl ery spot 
that nearly « hundred years earlier had 
, ne ( ol Jol i St / most 
i orable ] ¢ 
Ther re many othe otable mu 
il events during t hich 
ne on made els¢ ‘ I nere 
on Ol 1d lat noth i \ had 
ven left undon wil I O ! add to 
tor plea ( State i 1 city 
government and Rotary ¢ lub cooper rated 
In a manner that made convention his 
tory. Che Ministry ot Ed ( issued 
ree tickets to a museums, va eries, and 
collections belonging to the \ustrian Re 
public. The Austrian Government was 
nost at a reception give! onor oO 
President Roth ind the | of Ro 
tary International. \ll apartments of 
the imperial palaces were ope ind tour 
thousand Rotarians and their ladies en 
joved a rare evening ol and 
dancing. 
» 
Disarmament 
\t the first plenary SCSslOnNn ¢ the con 
vention, a tall, slightly stoops bald. dis- 
ting hed-lo« n Spx iker as intro 
luced His white cut extend 1 slightly 
below the sleeves of his coat He spoke 
1 a husky voice \t mention of his 


i / 





name the audience stood and cheered. It 
was a splendid tribute to a man who 
has been active in world affairs for two 
The spe aker was Viscount 


score year©s. 


Cecil of Chelwood. He is not a phrase- 
maker. What he said appealed less to 
the emotions, more to the brain. 

Lord Cecil spoke on “Disarmament” 
with special reference to the disarmament 


He held 


that if we could transfer the labor and 


conference to be held next year. 


capital now employed in making arma 


ments to some more — productive field, 
everyone, including in the end those who 
are now armament manufacturers, would 
be better off. He pointed out that as 
the disarmament conference approaches 
those who see their present gains threat- 
ened by disarmament, will become more 
and more active in their opposition. In 


said, nationalistic 


nation, he pas- 


each 
sions and prejudices will be excited. Un 
der a thousand disguises some of the best 
and some of the worst elements in human 
nature will be embattled against peace 
and from certain organs of public opin 
ion a constant stream of international 
poison gas will be poured forth. 

greeted his reference to 


Applause 
President Hoover's proposal of a one 
year’s suspension of debt payments and 


the recent statement by the chief executive 


at the Hofburg, former imperial palace. 














THE ROT ARI: 
of the United States to the eff 


ternational confidence cann , 
upon fear, but must be built 
will. That the whole history ; 
is filled with chapter after cha 
failure to secure peace thre 
competitive armament or int lat 
Viscount Cecil sketched the scon, 
progress of the League of N 


pointed out the necessity for int 


ALIOT 
cooperation in the reduction of ay 
ments. “I do not think we should 
satished,” the speaker concluded, “wis 


less than a 25 per cent reduction in 
cost of world armaments. And jj 
most equally important that the princip) 
of international equality in armamens 
W eC are engaged 


in a strictly realistic task of enorp 


should be recognized, 


difficulty.” 


Largest Wheel 


Those who have been inclined to yp 
derrate the value of Rotary community 
service 1n Europe and who heard 
words uttered by Joseph Imre, of Budy 
pest, at the Community Servic I 
gained new respect for what is being 
accomplished. At Pecs, a small town ; 
southern Hungary with a club not quit 
three years old, and twenty-seven mem 


bers, a gold medal is given each year t 


ladies were guests at a reception given by His Excellency, Wil- 














the citizen who renders the most dis- 
tinguished service to his fellow-citizens. 
the Rotary club has sponsored a move 
vard the abolition of mendicancy, and 
ther project that will provide a sum- 


home for poor children. Here 400 





The Rathaus (Town Hall) in fairy-like garb, one of hundreds of 


ublic and private buildings around the two-mile circumference 





} th = , - - ~~ " : Po os ‘ - 
the “Ringstrasse,” illuminated in honor of convention visitors. 


children are already being benefited year- 
ly. International intercity meetings have 
been held both with Austrian and Yugo- 
slavian clubs. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Rotary 


was fittingly celebrated, this small-town 
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C 
largest and most unique Rot 
It consists of a beaut 
top of a mot t 
Lerence, at a itu < S 
view is we - 
most any spot. At various px 
have been placed, on ea 
peen pall ted one < Ri \ 
The Rotarians ( 
fellow cit Ti t ri 
same time something t 
Neighbors 
ghi 

His Excellency. W \i 
dent ot Austria, | open 
welcome to the con ention, aske AT 
tarians to consider Austria 
“neighbor’—one who needs y 
diate assistance Hel 
being heralds to awaken tl ( 


g 
Austria's character and s« 


position as an essentia 


world to 





in the polity ( nations, al 
: : 


{ 


Of mankind 


Duluth to Vienna 
The Vik nn \ tie tr 





demonstration ¢ t oT t ( IX 
throughout th 

, 
decades In isl \ 


Roth pointed out in his addre 


opening S¢ on, Kotaryv he 


ternational convention at Duluth, Min : 


nesota, on the North Americat 


{ 


Rotary then consisted of 


three countri (Canad 
States, and England 

“In the interim between the Di 
and Vienna conventions,” said P 
Roth, “Rotary has grov ( 
more than 3,400 clubs, from ' 
bers to 157,000 member throug 
some 67 countries of the orld. Pri 
ably no organization 1n th tory « 
human institutions has achieved sucl 
tremendous growth in so short a p 


Think of it! Around the world 


functioning in the majority ot 


countries in 19 years . . . a world-wide 
organization embracing 67 countri 

comprised of men of many races, lan 
guages, protessi ns, and v1oO ) 


liefs. . 

Fifty-se ven countries were representes 
in person at the convention. Credited 
with the largest representation (exclu 
of Austria, the United States, and 
British Isles) was Czechoslovakia witl 


an attendance of 266 Rotarians 


1 
Germany was a close second 
The 


United States was 1,522; Britain and Ir 


guests. 


with 202. from the 


registration 


land, 613; Austria (including Vienna), 


409. Other countries largely represente: 
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Coie sé 


Otto 


usvvian rOUe 
fustrian ¢@ 


The 
\fi dals of Hono 
{/mon E. Roth a 


upon 
/ 


nd 41 rh 
74 JOU? Oe 


Bohler, chairman, Host Club Execu 
Committee; M. Euge ne Neu 

ym, = past pres dent; Chesley R. 
P secretary nd Howard }f 
Feighne ynvent nage 


ere France with a registration ot 172; 


182: Canada, 


: : , 
Netherlands, 


43; Roumania, 36. 


, 
>: Switzerland, 


Italy with 13 
Yugoslavia, 95; 71; 
Llungary, 
Che principal lan 
used from 


yuayves 


the platform were 
English, French, 
and German with a 
few talks delivered in Italian and Spanish. 
It was apparent that differences in lan 
guage present a serious barrier to the com- 
plete success of such a _ convention. 
Esperanto came in for a great amount of 
discussion culminating in a demonstra- 
tion at the closing session by three Ro- 
, tarians and a Boy Scout, each speaking a 
different language in addition to Es- 
peranto. If not exactly convincing, the 
“stunt” had the merit of providing an 
entertaining interlude to the serious 
business. 

At an earlier session, the convention 
adopted a resolution requesting the In- 
ternational Service Committee “to in- 
vestigate what universal auxiliary lan- 


guage was the most practical and to 


Fanfares by the trumpeters from the 
State Opera gave a dramatic touch to 
the opening and closing of the con- 


vention. 








further investigate the most effective 
course by which Rotary International 
could best proceed to effect the teaching 
of such language in all schools and col- 


leges.” 


Tariff Walls 


One of the high points of the conven- 
tion came at the concluding session when 
Edward A. 


spoke on “World Prosperity and Stand- 


Filene, American merchant, 
ards of Living.” The speaker discussed 
the manner in which mass production 
has changed world standards of living 
and pointed out that unethical competi- 
tion is bad for all business. 

“If our competitors do business badly,” 
he said, “we may imagine that this gives 
us a better chance. We might as well 
believe that our fire risk will be lessened 
if our next-door neighbors are in constant 
danger of burning down. 

“All bad business is bad for all busi 
“Shady 


of competition reduce the buying power 


ness,’ he continued. methods 
of the public and only when the public 
has adequate buying power can business 
generally be prosperous.” 

High tariff walls as a barrier to inter 
national trade came in for a great deal 
of discussion. One soon discovered that 
this question is uppermost in the minds 
of European Rotarians, especially those 
who live in countries which are produc 
goods in 


ing 


greater 
quantity than required 


Photo 
Wide World 


THE 


for home consumption. Discu: 
Mr. that 


solution would be found as « 


Filene said in his 
abandon our traditional thinking o; 
sides of the water and start to 
the facts in the light of the m 


the consumer has to spend. 


ROY ARTA 


ce 
result only in world calamity to tear tho. 
tariff walls down in any emotional , - 
burst,” he said, “but we will tak. then 
down brick by brick just as soon as 
see clearly just what international] 
ness is, and that it derives its greates 


total profits through serving the 


sumer instead of through making jit , 


iL NOL 


difhcult for him to get those things which 


he requires. The only good business 


the business of supplying human want 


WaAlll§ 


in the most economical and in the moy 


abundant way in which they can be 


plied.” 


“The whole world is stricken tod 
the speaker continued. “Poverty and w 


iy, 


employment are raging and the social 


order is threatened, not because anybod\ 


wants it so and not because we do pot 


know what the masses need nor how t 


produce it and not even because it does 


not pay to fill those needs, for the greatest 


total profits can be achieved only by d 
ing so—but because we have not 


translated our faith and knowled 


ve 


vet 


action and organized ourselves to rais 



































é World 
President-elect Sydney W. Pascall 
“He responded in English, 


French, and German.” 


standard of living according to the 





tates of business sense and the ideals 
of Rotary. 
If business must be organized for 
ice, none of us can shirk his respon- 
ity. We cannot violate the eternal 
and escape the penalty. If we neglect 
organize our own immediate busi- 
sses for the most service which they 
n give, and if we do not do our share 
organizing business generally upon 
principle of the greatest possible serv- 
the greatest possible number of 
ople, we may find ourselves once more 
var which nobody wants and which 
such an organization of business 
prevent. The principles to which 
been calling attention are not mere- 
principles of our -most successful 
tries. They are the principles of 
in this machine civilization and 
of us, whether he is connected with 
great corporation or not, can afford 
‘nore them.” 








“I ehar! Lehar’Y”’ 


Within the experience ot 


certain events which are charg 


, ; 
emotional dynamit Xich is he 

many such memories; poor in are 
those whom life has not so touched Ro 


tarians who were present at 


an der Wien on thi occasion oft tl Rotary 
gala performang of ferr 
Widow” registering its twenty 

versary, witnessed an event that cart 
many thrills. Rotarian Franz Lehar con 
ducted the brilliant performance. In the 
intermission between the ind 
third acts, a life-size bust « Lehar 
modelled Ly the Vienne Iptor, 
Petrucci, was unve ! on the stage. It 


will have a place In the Hall ( Fame ¢ 
the Theater an der Wien 


Haydn and Beethoven and Str 

Schubert and all that honored company 
This ceremonial marked both I clos 
of the Viennese Musical Festival and the 


opening of the Rotary con 


The perftormanc was a ml ent 
ol considerable note; to Rotariat t was 
also an event stirred with the dr tic. 
The upper galleries had | ed 
for Viennese school children wit irked 
musical ability and one watched them 
with fascination. Their tr 1 ap 
plause and delirious cries « 
Lehar! Lehar!” during the numer en 
cores, explained one of the reas tor 
Vienna's re putation asa city el ISIC 
is an important part of the daily lit 


second to no other one thing 


bs . - aur 

Gemutlhichkeit 

And after the concluding act of “The 
Merry Widow” had been encored and en 
cored to the extent of twenty curtain calls 
(when the writer stopped counting), 
there was a general exodus to the famous 
“Heurigen” wine-gardens in Grinzing 
where Viennese music and song and wine 
and “Gemiutlichkeit” were assimilated 
and imbibed until the first faint streaks 
of dawn. Here was another side of 
Vienna—a gaiety, a friendly comradeship 
in an atmosphere of cordiality that was 


distinctly Viennese. 


Roard Increased 


With the adoption of the resolution to 
further internationalize the Board of Ro- 
tary International, the Board membership 
was increased from twelve to fourteen. 
Thus are added two more directors from 
countries other than the United States. 
Accordingly of the fourteen members, six 
come from the United States, one from 
Canada, and seven from other countries, 
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Photos: Wide World 


Otto Bohler (left) presents a silk Rotary flag to the 
l, a gift from the 


, 


preside nt of Rotary International 


. ; 
Vienna Rotary Club. 


upon by everyon His introductions 


nothing 


1 1 
were pleasingly Driei, Dut elt 


] 1 
unsaid; his patience with the rew who 


( xceeded thei allotment of time was only 


exceeded by his tactful endeavor to cur- 


1 


tall. 
His closing ret 


great applause 


] 
larKS Were greeted with 


1s 


He believed sincerely, he 


said, that through the convention those 


present had made a real contribution to 


international understanding and sood 
with mixed 
ai | he 


things that stand uppermost In my mind 


will. “I face this audience 


emotions,’ he continued. two 


are, first, that of gratitude, and, second, 


have 


that ot confidence. Never before 
we appreciated as we have during this 
week the privilege and honor of mem 
bership in Rotary. I doubt whether it 
would have been possible for any presi- 
dent of Rotary International to have en- 
joyed a more harmonious year than your 
president has enjoyed and for that I am 


deeply grate ful.” 


Europe's Dangers 


One heard on every hand the appeal 


for closer cooperation. It recurred over 


and over again in the convention ad- 


dresses; one heard it repeated in chance 
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Left to Right—Dr. Jur. Arnhold, Dresden, Georges 
Warnier, Paris, and ]. D. Applebaum, Liverpool, 


who demonstrated value of Esperanto. 


conversations on street corners. Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, founder of the Pan- 
Europa movement, who addressed the 
convention on “International Codpera- 
tion,” referred to the necessity for peace- 
ful intercourse between nations when he 
said: “The union of Europe has become 
essential, for only by this means can 
Europe combat the three dangers which 
threaten her existence: a new war, gen- 
eral misery, and Bolshevism. The three,” 
he said, “are intimately related.” 

The speaker’s suggestion for a new 


European policy was widely discussed by 





ti page five is printed a message 
to Rotarians from President- 
elect Sydney W. Pascall. We ex- 
plained to Rotary’s new president 
that Rotarians everywhere would 
be interested in having a messag> 
from him. We asked him if h>: 
would not set down some of his 
conclusions as a result of the 
Vienna congress for the August 
number of THE ROTARIAN. 
That we are able to present this 
feature in this number is due en- 
tirely to President Pascall’s co- 
operation in writing this message 
while traveling on the train from 
Vienna to London.—Editor. 











delegates and in the press. 11 
the present policy is heading 
war in which no nation < 
neutral; which will involve 

tion of the vanquished 

wounds to the victors. The a1 
custo 


system of European 


which artifcially intensify th 
between national interests, 
cause of the desolate econo: 
of the European nations and 
of the European peoples. 
Europe, he said, could consid: 
prove the standard of living ot 
tion by following the exam; 
United 
customs in order to create a 


States and eliminati 
market for the 300,000,000 Eur 
io 4 " 1 
sumers. “Only by such met 
concluded, “can Europe escaj 
and raise the general standar 
preparing the road to internati 


perity.” 


A Worthy Goal 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, of Oxford, c! 
fined the issue in a recent article 
pointed out that cooperation an 


man beings is a very difficult afi. 
doesn’t come by whistling for it or 





sing 

















Cecil of Chelwood— 
We are engaged in a realistic 


f great difficulty.” 


- 


Its praise ag he said. “We have to be 
d for it, and the training is a long 
A good coéperator is really a great 

perhaps the greatest artist in th 
And the art of international co 
yn is a fine art—the art of war con 
into the finer art of peace.” 
| to his question: “How are we to 
cooperators—not a few specimens, 
small groups, but on a scale big 
to guide mankind?” the Rotary 
way solution might be offered as 


ethod deserving of consideration, 





viz., triendly personal contact leadin 
from acquaintance to fellowship to friend- 
ship. It can be done and is being don 
| have seen 1 at Ww rk at Vienna and 
upon numerous occasions duri 
weeks immediately follo 


| saw it demonstrate 


row confines of a railway c 


while travelling from Berlin to P 
There were six of us—two Germans. a 


Pole and his wife, a Frenchman, and an 
At the French bord r, two 


c1als proceeded tX make 


4 
4Aamerican., 


customs ofh 


things unpleasant by an inspection that 
was not only thorough but devastatin 
in its eflect upon both lugs we and 
travellers. The two Germans and _ the 


suftere d most 


Polish couple 
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convention 

It is a vO ( ( « \ i ; 
] | 
best endeavo 

It provides opportt ty i ( 
ous adventurt n iternationa ler 
standine 

Nabe. 

It is both a challenge and a 1 on 


‘ : , : : : 
bilitv that will not be without their a 


to Rotarians. 





the officious hand of Government 
tended —inhospitabl y—off y—to a 
small group of travellers who yUSI 
ness or pleasure chance to take 
them to a country other t their 
own. But it was also the F: Ro- 
tarian who made peace. He apol- 


ogized. He tried to make amends 
for the discourtesy—and succeeded 
for when he departed tre the 
group, an atmosphere of hostility had 
been replaced by one of friendliness. 

The chief obstacles to a friendly 
solution ol 


psychological. 


notoriously fail Che tortuous | ith 
of oficial routine still exists and the 
cold formality of political co re! es 
continues to persist, and 

marked contrast to the psychol 

ol the relationshiy > OF men, socia 
and in busin Will world r 
fellowship and understa g 
brought about through person il con 


' - ‘ 
tact be able eventually to change rie 
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“The convention song 


leader in action’”—Walte) 
Jenkins, of Houston, Texas, 
U.S.A 


(center) of Folk 


Douglas Spain 
/ 


stone, FE ngland, convention Sse 
geant-at-arms, and his two stal- 
wart assistants Percy Faber 


(left) and Hans Sobotka, both of 


Vienna. 
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hd ast R ARTHUR ROB 
ERTS, seven-year old youngster 
of Tucson, Ariz., because his wel 
delivered speech, “What I Expect 
of My Dad,” so impressed local 
Rotarians, he was asked to repeat 


it at two district conferences. 


IDr. EDWIN H. BRADLEY 
(top right), faithtul member of 
the Rotary Club of Peoria, IIl., 
who for more than eighteen years 
has maintained a perfect Rotary 


attendance record. 
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This Month 
We Honor— 


Siow ND ROMBERG 
right), new member of the New 
York Rotary Club, because wher- 
ever operettas are sung, you will 
hind his compositions known— 
“Maytime,” “Student Prince,” 
“Blossom Time,” “New Moon,” 


ind others 


Kari L RYSKA (lower left 


R . } } ¥ 
\otarian, Who, as dean and recto 





of the Technical University of 
Brno, Czechoslovakia, has at 
tained distinction as a research 


scientist of international sign 


cance. 


JrEAN-LOvIS PETAVY 
(lower right), of Paris, because 
his long list of achievements 
range from Rotary to public 
health and business. He is ad- 
ministrateur-délegué directeur of 
the Dunlop tire interests in 
France, and a commander of the 


Legion of Honor. 
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Dr. RAYMOND VICTOR HARRIS (right), 
because he is a charter member of the Savannah, 
Ga., Rotary Club; because, since a laboratory acci 
dent in 1927 destroyed his eyesight, he has devoted 
his life to training the blind; because in TARTAR, 


his dog, he has a loyal triend and a faithful guide. 


Tan SE SIX, because of unusual Rotary records, to 
oii p row, left to mght) R. E. LEONARD, St. 


toy 
.Minn., has served his club as secretary since 1915 
ithout missing a meeting; A. B. HARRING 
rON, Starkville, Miss., perfect attendance since 1924; 
EDW. F. FLYNN, St. Paul, Minn., has, since joining 
in 1923, visited 517 clubs in four different 

ries, talked to 305, attended fifteen conferenc: $, 
international assemblies, one international conven 

1; and (lower row) JOHN GRAVELOT, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., a spotless attendance record for nine years; 
EDWARD T. KEARNEY, Sioux City, Ia., charter 
ber, “father” of Sioux City’s “sunshine” and boys’ 

irk activities; CHARLES G. GOLDSTEIN, Geneva, 


N. Y., seven years’ periect attendance. 
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Editonal Comment 


Influences at Work 


The Vienna convention has passed into history. 
The program of addresses and entertainment ex- 
ceeded all expectations. The Rotary harvest grow- 
ing out of five days of frank discussion will be a 
definite contribution to the movement. And _per- 
haps of still greater importance were the thousands 
of personal contacts during the weeks which foliowed 
the Vienna meeting. 

Vienna provided a common ground where men of 
many countries assembled and where the fellowship 
of Rotary made for a more thorough, congenial 
understanding of the aspirations as well as the prob- 
lems of all. Through the medium of correspondence 
there can be a meeting of minds; but it is only by 
personal contact, such as the convention afforded, 
that there can be a meeting of both mind and heart. 

This shuffling-up process which results in a thor- 
ough mixture of human beings, can have but one re- 
cult. Old antagonisms and prejudices are removed for 
all time. Men from Canada and Mexico and Guate- 
mala discussed matters of Rotary policy with men 
from Belgian Congo and Morocco and Southern 
Rhodesia. Afterward face to face at the dinner table 
they talked about home and family and business. 
From such friendly intercourse springs that brand of 
internationalism which causes men to love their own 
homelands so truly that they will insist upon fair play 
and justice being the motif of their business and 
political relations with other countries. And after 
all, this is the greatest practical result of an interna- 
tional convention. 

As Rotarians travelled about Europe they perceived 
the need for clear, sane thinking for the public good. 
Our rotating Rotarian, if he was a careful observer, 
saw many influences at work calculated to cause 
disturbances in the business and political world. He 
found many who were quick to criticize, but doing 
very little thinking upon methods of extricating 


themselves from their difficulties. On the other hand 
he also found high-minded men at work in an ¢ 
deavor to find the solution to economic and socia 
questions, men not hidebound by tradition and 
prejudice. 

One found a great need everywhere for interna 
tional collaboration, politically and industrially. Thy 
great crime of our present-day, civilized world 
that we submit to war and use our civilization to th 
end that war be more terrible. The substitution oi 
pacts and treaties for costly armaments is a step it 
the right direction and in this Rotary International 
made its position unmistakably clear in “favoring 
every possible step being taken by governments 
insure that the forthcoming disarmament conferen 
shall succeed in bringing about a substantial reduc 
tion in the armaments of the world.” 

Rotary completed its first quarter century at th: 
Chicago convention last year. In that brief period 
Rotary travelled “a hundred roads” leading to th 
far corners of the world. At Vienna, Rotary began 
its second quarter century. It was an auspicious lb: 
ginning that will carry the organization far in th 
realization of its objectives. 


The Assembly 


Wauen seventy successful business and _ profes 
sional men journey thousands of miles to a con 
ference designed to discuss Rotary club problems and 
the application of higher ethics in business; when 
they sacrifice weeks of valuable time from their o! 
fices without monetary reward;—one may saicl) 
conclude that men still retain faith in the age-old 
verities of life as applied to our present-day afflictions. 

Such a group was the International Assemb|; of 
district governors and general officers held at Sem- 
mering, near Vienna, during the week prior to the 
convention. 

Rotary club administrative problems were frankly 
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onsidered and questions of Rotary policy freely 
ed. Rotary’s place in International Service was 
lined and a program considered. The meeting 
ne rhe character of an “open forum” and the inter- 
eee phases of Rotary drew much discussion. 
One heard recurring again and again expressions such 

There is far more to learn in other lands than 

. is to laugh at”; “No one country has a monop- 
ly of greatness”; “Of all virtues, humility is the 

rest”: “The greatest sin in a Rotary club is the 
sin of ignorance.” 

While the assembly was in session, several hundred 
miles distant at Stuttgart, Germany, one hundred 
French Rotarians were being entertained by Ger- 
man Rotarians at an inter-city meeting. The dis- 
| governor from Germany, Geheimrat Otto 
Fischer, read a telegram of greeting from the group 
+ Stuttgart. And then came the dramatic moment 
f the assembly when M. Maurice Duperrey, of 
Paris, member of the Club Service Committee, 
walked across the floor, clasped the German’s out 
stretched hand and pledged to him his willingness 
to discuss their common problems and to work hand 
in hand in bringing about a solution of their dif- 
ficulties. 

Such was the friendly atmosphere of this assembly, 
of which no one can tabulate the results. It was a 
distinct and outstanding contribution to Rotary prac- 
tice and procedure—a successful endeavor to reach 

solution of many of Rotary’s future as well as 
immediate problems. 


Surveyitis 


App to the list of new ills surveyitis! 

Grandfather didn’t know it existed, and neither 
did father. But we of the generation of tinted bath- 
tubs and miniature golf courses know it well. Or 
we would, were our eyes opened to it. 

Surveyitis starts with an alarm over an unsatis- 
factory situation—be it the failing demand for hair- 
pins or the growing juvenile delinquency. We, who 
are most concerned, stoke our boilers of indignation 
and the pressure goes up. We even interrupt bridge 
games to tatk about the necessity of doing something. 

We are in earnest, so deadly in earnest that we are 
promptly and immensely relieved when directors, 
ofhcials, or legislators take over our problem and 
order an investigation. And that is the first symptom 
of the malaise. We draw back as the “experts” wheel 
Into action. 


Now, experts take time to make surveys, and here 
appears the second symptom. We let them, our hired 
| Sen ° ° 
brains, carry on for us. It really is difficult to fasten 
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our attention to one thing very long, especially when 
it does not concern us personally to a vital degree. 

The crisis of the disease is reached when the survey 
is spread before us. It is overwhelming. We give it 
half-hearted attention, for somehow we have lost that 
first fine rapture of righteous indignation. It is hard 
to get angry again, and warmed-over passion is never 
very convincing. 

So the survey finds its way to shelves or files—and 
things keep going on just as before. And the cycle 
of this most modern of maladies runs its course. 
Such is surveyitis. 

What is the cure? Certainly not just fewer sur- 
veys, but, perhaps, fewer foolish surveys. It takes 
trained intelligence to make a competent investiga 
tion and quenchless perseverance to translate the 
findings into a constructive program. Unless a sur 
vey issues 1n a positive attitude, pro or con, it is sterile 
and impotent; it is a squandering of money, time and 
priceless enthusiasm. 


Horse Sense! 


Bevery time a newspaper reader encounters the 
daily record of the havoc wrought by speeding auto 
mobiles when they run amuck on crowded streets, 
the phrase “horse sense” takes on a new significance. 
The horse which prompted the coining of the words 
may be a vanishing quadruped—in time, a museum 
piece—but the qualities it exhibited in the phaeton 
era of American life are still worth emulating. As 
some funster facetiously remarks: “Horse sense is 
always sure to result in a stable government.” 

The old reliable horse never took a chance with 
busy trafic, but slowed down to allow vehicles to 
pass. The horse keeps to his side of the road, and 
attends strictly to its business, the hauling of a 
wagon or buggy to the destination without mishap. 
Perhaps the horse’s slow progress is not keyed to 
the tempo of our hurrying days, but safety is the 
sure reward of a plodding gait, and the occupants 
of the vehicle thus have a better chance to see the 
scenery and say “good morning” to pedestrians. 

To have “horse sense” is to watch where one is 
going, to stay out of get-rich-quick speculations, to 
be abstemious in eating, to go to bed at reasonable 
hours, to say “neigh” to many golden-voiced invi- 
tations to desert the high road for devious by-paths 
leading to disillusionment and disaster. 

Even though the modern man may ride in a high- 
powered automobile and prefer all the high-geared 
mechanism of civilization, he will probably do well 
to hold fast to some of those old-fashioned virtues 
of foresight, caution, serenity, and concentration to 
be found in the words “horse sense.” 























Eighty-five district governors and gen- 
eral officers of Rotary International par- 
ticipate din an international asse mbly at 
Semmering, Austria, for four days dur- 
ing the week prior to the convention at 


Vienna. The meeting was significant in 


that twenty-five countries 


} j 
sented, more than at any 


sembly, and a larger representation of 


} 
aistiricts 
Ouestions 


j / 


administration were considered. 


were repre- 


previous as- 


than at any time heretofore. 


of Rotary club policy and 








Rotary Around the World 


Vany minds meet in Rotary, and these pages reflect something 


Peru 
Study Economic Conditions 
Moovurct Membe ot the Moqueeua Ro 
Club are 1 i thorough study of pres 
ent ¢ Y ibilities 
future industrial devel ent in their dis- 
ict 
Spain 
Seek Home for Author 
La Coruna—] irch: i ce yuntry 
e for the yrated writer, Wenceslao Fer 
indez Flore Rotarians ot La ¢ l e cam- 


Roadside Sig RY 


LOGRONO Lo Rotar I hay laced neat 
and artisti ! i it the x ints of entry 
to their city indicating the time and ce of theit 
week Rot ecu 


Canada 
Supplies Speakers, Jobs 


MonrTREAL—! eek the Montreal Rotar 
Club supp! t! hapel service 
at the Shawbridge Boys’ Far vl ining 
School. And yvnaecn th x raduat the 
Rotarians help place them in suitable positions 


Celebrates Dominion Day 


CaLtcary—To celebrate Dominion Da the 
Calgary Rotary Club lunched with the Board 
of Trade, the Canadian Club, and other Calgary 
service clubs. The Hon. Mr. Justice McGillivra 

: & 


spoke on “Contec eration. 


Wins Cup Fourth Time 
FrREDERICTON—For the fourth time the Smythe 

Street School has retained the Rotary 

annually by Fredericton Rotarians to the school 


excelling in track and field sports. 


cup offered 


diversified interests. 


Program chairmen will find this de; 


to be studded with stimulating ideas for enlivening club 


Austria 


Rotary Charity 


SALZBL Ke Among the charity donations made 
by this club during the last tew months were 
300 schillings ($42.2 to the widow of a mur- 
dered hunter, 1 schillings ($14.00) to two 
needy families, and 50+ schillings ($70.35) to 
t fund established for feeding unemployed of 


the city, 


Italy 


Agriculture... Scholarship 
Beroamo—The Bergamo Rotary 
] 


offered a gold medal as a prize tor the 


Club — has 
hinest 
district and has donated a 


corn raised in the 


collection of valuable old) manuscripts to the 


civic library, 


For Seaplane Safety 
Comuo—Rotarians of Como have given 10,000 
ire ($500.00) toward the institution of proper 


anding facilities for seaplanes on Lake Como. 


Aids Aviation School 

Grenoxi—To commemorate the valor of Italian 
aviators, the Rotary Club of Genoa has donated 
($250.00) to the school of 


- 1 
5.000 hire local 


aviation, 


Provides Book Fund 


Cunro—In view of the success of the library 


which it established four years ago, the Cunco 
Rotary 
library 
of 5,000 lire ($250.00) for the establishment of 


Club has decided annually to give the 
1,000 lire ($50.00), and to create a fund 


a travelling library in the Varaita valley. 


Help Doctor-T 0-Be 


Rotarians have decided to 
establish a fund which will enable a young 
medical student to attend the courses at the 
Institute of Physiology of Turin University. 


Tritste—T rieste 


Hungary 


A Service Record 

Pics—The energetic Pecs Rota 
tains a summer camp for undern 
dren, awards a gold) medal ann 
individual rendering the greatest 
charity s« 


nd directs community 


that street begging has been eliminat 


Mexico 


Broadcast Convention 
MoreELIA 

Vienna convention in Mexico, the M 

tary Club arranged with the XEI 


-To publicize the ev 


to broadcast the convention activiti 


vrams. 


Vera Cruz Clubs Meet 
JaLava—aAll Rotary clubs in the 
Cruz together with those of Tuxtepe 
zuitlan held an intercity meeting in Ja 


Belgium 
Sixth Object At Work 


BrusseLs—Twenty-five members « 
sels Rotary Club recently journeyed 
Germany, tor the purpose of bringi 
Belgian and G: 


in a friendly way 


tarians, 


Send Children to Sea 


—Rotarians of Du Ce 
paying expenses of ten poor childr 


Du CENTRI 


seaside for a month's holiday. 


Channel Fellowship 

Guent—Twenty-five members of 
ingham, England, Rotary Club spent 
days as guests of Ghent Rotarians. Th¢ 
were also entertained by the Rotarians « 
Brussels, and Ostende. 
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Germany 
Princes are Guests 
Meunicu—H. R. H. Prince Si S 
H. R. Hi VI H 
udvi Mu h, w 
ot honor of t cal R 
Finland 
Greetings to Secretariat 
HELSING rs——R t | 
nd recent t t He 
first inte } 
vreeting R 
a | quarters at Chi 
| . . a | Switzerland 
Rotary started auspiciously at Brasov, Rumania. Those present included “My Thun” 
a , 7 } } 
V1. B. Gerbel, of Vienna; and Christian Pennescu-Kertsch, president of the Mi j sun 
: lHUN—Cop1 1 M 
sucharest clul , ' 
I , ' ID ished nD the 1 paint | 
. ised t Rot ( 
Guatemala the empha si 
CX] it \ 
S<-9 For Quake Relief Coard Rel To Féte Rotarians’ Sons 
¥)/ a , e * a7 1A 
eNANGO—In spite of the difficult -00rdinales Ke tie] LUZERN Rot 
tation throughout their country, en LBUI ve \t ob "7 ROta their son 
R Quezaltenango raised by popula Club of Goulburn NaritaD t tain a Rotari ( O 
>57 o for the benefit otf the earth- - were coor : lated In : G iN ingin . mneae Q 
, at Managua, Counc! oe , en for 
Cuba Uruguay New Zealand 
an 7 . ae , ) 7 > se se ff . 
Radio Inter-City Meeting President 1s Rotarian Debate Displaces Game 
R ins of Havana and Cienfuegos MoNnTEVIDEO—G | 7 t , LUCK | | t 
| a joint meeting through the me- mutted to mx ‘ the Mor Rot t Clu ial « : 
radi Club unde ( n ( es R R ° 
» th epubli ‘ tor in t t 1 Kot I indat ° 
Estonia - 
lids “Y” Delegate : 
The Tallinn Rotary Club is helping : . 
delegate to the world conference s 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Canada and Cleveland, Ohio. S 


France 
Endow Cité Room 


Forty-ninth District conference French 
lecided to endow a French Rotary 
1 new house which is being built at 


t Cite Universitaire, international student 


nter in Paris. This meant the voting 
‘ francs ($1,950.00) to be paid in five 
10,000 francs ($390.00) each. 


thus established is to be occupied by a 
ected by the governor of the Forty- 


Australia 


Picnic for Seventy 
ESTON Launceston Rotarians recently 
enty poor children to the Evandale pic- 
inds and entertained them with games 


nents 


Would Revise Histories 


Rotarian P. Casey during a discus- 





‘ th 


he Brisbane conference suggested that 





ways of eliminating warfare would 


e history as taught in the schools. 


ids of children, he said, are biased by 


“Geel We've always wanted to be 
Boy Scouts but . . .” Zanesville, O., 
Rotarians have enabled these three 
; ppled boys to realize their desire. 
They are (left to right) Granville 
Factor, 13; Herbert Passwater, 15; 
f and Sam Allese, 15. 
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/t was an important day for Rotary at Nagoya, Japan, when Prince General Higashi-k 
given, ranging in subject from the financial condition 


the club. Several speeches wee 
tricts having Nagoya as their center to “The Seven Gods of I 


vas scheduled for each Frida 

England 

“Atmosphere of Friendship” 
iia Mae 


S ALBANS Ing. M. 
Bb. Gerbel, of Vienna, in his addr on “What 
does Rotary Mean to Continent Europe,” at 
the annual conterence of the Ninth District at 
he) | Alban » 8 ud , mn count ma apply the 
inciple ot Rotar for its inner culture accord- 
1 to the individualit f it opulation, but 
the community of Continent urope expects 
Rota to create the atmosphere of friendship, 
ve, and harmony which Europe needs for its 
waling, for the benefit ot Europe’s population 
nd tor the whole world’s sake 
See Industry First Hand 
DoncaAsTER—At the invitation of the Scun- 
thorpe Rotary Club, Doncaster Rotarians visited 
the Scunthorpe Iron Works witnessing the 
methods used to break up and transport iron ore 


from the thirty foot seam Iwo weeks later 


they again visited Scunthorpe to see the steel 


rolling mills and furnaces of the Appleby Iron 


Company. 
Seek Playground Sites 

Hutt—To provide playgrounds in the con- 
gested areas for the poor children who now 
have to play in the streets, Hull Rotarians are 
making a thorough survey of possible locations. 


W hite Sticks for Blind 
West Ham—tThe West Ham Rotary Club has 
rranged to equip all blind persons in the 
borough with a white walking stick as a signal 
to motorists to use special care, 
Chile 
Keep Band Playing 
CoguimBpo—Because the city found itself un- 
able to support the municipal band, Coquimbo 
Rotarians undertook by personal contributions 
and solicitation to raise enough .money to pay 


the musicians’ expenses for the ensuing year. 


Recommend Modern Market 
Lora—After careful study as to the need for 


a sanitary market, Rotarians of Lota have mad 


reco! nendations I the building ol ail odern 
market to the mayor who is carrying out their 
plans. 


Plan for Children 

TALCAHUANO—At an inter-city meeting held 
on an excursion boat, Rotarians trom Tomé, 
Lota, and Talcahuano discussed plans for boys’ 
week and means of keeping children in school 


for a longer period. 


) - 
Host to Rotarians 
ANTOFAGASTA The Antofagasta Rotary Club 
was recently host to Rotarians from the north of 


Chile for two da 


Union of South Africa 
Hoot Mon! 


Capt Town—Sir Harry Lauder entertained 
Cape Town Rotarians at one of their recent 


weekly meetings. Needless to say, attendance 


was high and the dining room crowded. 


Seek Codrdination 

JoHANNEspuRG—The Fifty-fifth District con- 
ference held at Johannesburg was largely and 
enthusiastically attended by approximately one 
hundred Rotarians of Africa. Eleven of the 
thirteen clubs in the district were represented. 
The two subjects of paramount interest at the 
conference were those of boys’ work and native 
welfare. Throughout the discussions a strong 
desire was manifested for a closer codérdination 
of these activities in the district. 


Outing for 100 Children 

Port ExizaserH—One hundred children of 
the Nazareth Home were given an outing at 
the coast quarters of the Automobile Club by 
Rotarians of Port Elizabeth. 


United States 
Host to Marble Champs 


Newport, Ky.—School boys of Northern Ken- 
tucky who are champions at marbles were en- 
tertained by the Newport Rotary Club. Exhibi- 
tion games and prizes to the winners in the 
various districts were features of the luncheon. 


A Program Suggestion 
= . . 
Hor Sprincs, Ark.—In a recent international 
service program, foreign-born Rotarians of Hot 
Springs acted as representatives of overseas 


countries. 


} 
Moss Point Wins 
Moss Point, Miss—The M 
Club, composed of eighteen m« 
held its seventy-sixth consecutive 
per cent meeting. At the District 


Gulfport these Rotarians attended 
per cent and brought home 


trophy, a large loving cu] 
Honor Henry Kohl 
Jersey Crry, N. J.—Rotari 


Jersey City philanthropist, was 


Ip 


on the occasion of his fortieth 
business. Twenty-seven = civi 


voiced their highest tribute, re 


tion for their “‘outstanding citi 
work.” 
a ‘ 
Beat It? 
ALHAMBRA, CaLir.—Rotarian 


believe they set a new record 1 
clubs of Class C when they he 
consecutive one hundred jx 
Marion, Illinois, is the runner-up 
such meetings. 
Exchange Program Ideas 

Corona, Cair.—Newly-elected 
secretaries of nine neighboring R 
at Corona to enjoy a dinner and 
programs and activities for the n 
By exchanging information and 1c 
ful programs, the officers hope to 
value and interest of club mecting 
Sponsors Essay Contest 

Hartrrorp, Conn.—The Hartfo1 
with the codperation of the H 
sponsored an essay contest on 
“Americanism.” From the 17° 
mitted, three were selected, an 
received prizes of S100, $50, and 
audience of 2,000 people. 
Praises Panama 

KenosHa, Wis.—Rotarian Geo: 
president of the Parker Pen Com 
ville, Wis., in an address before 
District conference at Kenosha in 


his experiences in Rotary clubs the 
was enthusiastic in his praise of 
Colon. “I want to tell you about th 
in my estimation best expresses 
Rotary. It is the Cristobal-Colos 
Republic of Panama. . . . The cord 
extended to visiting Rotarians 1 








OR INGUISHED SERVICE TO 
tae CITY OF EVANSVLLE. IND 


Since 1927, Evansville, Ind., Ro- 
tartans have annually honored a 
tizen “for outstanding service 
to the city” by placing his name 
its bronze “Hall of Fame” 


tablet in the Temple of Fine Arts. 


DEIONU 


not soon forget and the spirit of 
al coOperation which exists there 1 


vondertul The club has member 
: dozen nations and has had American, 


presidents.” 


nd Panamanian 4 


Antipodal Response 

ScueNecTaDy, N. Y.—The Schenectady Rotary 

( veld an inter-city meeting recently with 
Melbourne, 


iway Dy 


Australia, club ten thousand 
radio. Schenectady Rotarians 
ting breakfast while Melbourne Rotarians 

i late dinner. Each club furnished a 

vhile both joined together in the sing- 

ing of songs. “One club,” a wag declared, “sang 
iorning and in the summer time, the 

n the winter and at night, but both were 

the same time.” The program was 


NBC, and the Vienna conventioners 


Teaser Tees 
onoucH, N. Y.—With each invitation 
the golf tournament of the Queens- 
Rotary Club, the committee in charge 
brightly colored wooden tees as 


golf enthusiasts. 


Border Neighborliness 
10, Trex.—Forty Rotarians and 
R # San Antonio travelled by bus 
i to hold an international meeting 
Mexican Rotarians. They presented the 

lub with a gavel made of wood 
ld Governor's Palace in San Antonio. 
Classification Exhibit” 

Wortu, Tex.—A “classification exhibit” 
local hotel by the Fort Worth Rotary 
; ut ted many visitors, The Rotarians 
spaces to demonstrate classifications 
in their club, 


i 
( Prizes were awarded. 


oe aed 








Friends to Boys 


Each of Denmai k's 


ence of District Seventy-five, at Nakskor. Sydney} 


left, front row, with 


tional. To his right 1s 


$& 


Thomsen, honorary general commissionei 


ixteen Rotary clubs was 


Three Musi ians to Camp 


San Francisco, Cau San |! CHAMPAIGN | Cha R 
tarians are intense interested Club is s g 
ot the boys ot ‘ t \ National Hi S Oo ( 
igo they campaig t it Interlochen, M 
building tor th ( R ) “vrp f 
’ Pay y Fees for 70 
sponsored a | \ ent | d / 
ASBURY PARK N ] t 
rer . vy? sslase , > 
Piscatorial Stimulus » fee, Asbury Park R 
St. Paut, MINN To the R eventy bo 
the largest game fish in Minne cal Y. M. C. A 
St. Paul Re ( 1 ‘ > ( ’ > . tee 
; p Bird House Contest 
iV re 4 < t aesi t t 
sie one O'Fatton, It | O'} R 
AKC where caught na dat whe ) ’ — 
: : ecent neid { 
statement of poundag Wi IM Fie idl 3 
.“ 47" DP 
1,000 Hear “Al” Roth Ups ac i \ 
SaceM, Mass.—When preside \ R vited to a 
visited Sale ‘ 1 t the Vier e aw irding { 
I Rotarians f1 evel tat | on . ry 
es a] . “Cause and Cure 
bch dT Lf 4 til t 
ALuiaNce, Onto—A 
ni ind listened t dare . ‘ ‘ 
ional | ble R : F 
ta ( ) ’ ( 
’ . € a , 
Entertains Senior Boys ieee 3 
Huntincrox, N. Y.—The Hu eport of 
Club annually entert the s business situation 
Huntington H S , — . 
W hat Crime Costs 
il Ve t 
Mitton, Pa \t I t M 
Rotarians ; 
Rotarians leart f Major | G. A 
Chain of Correspondence erintendent of the P 
SACRAMI b % ! t Sa ime ‘ 
ento s& n ‘ t ! M 
1 Rot ‘ Ad 
pondence uned t i 
Recent t ita 
nd twenty to | 
j Investments 
De plores Shooting Cenrratia, Wastt—M 
Acva, Ox | \ R aN ace ( t R 
to every Rotat Mexi olnmt tas 
egret d Im 4 1 In 
leath of tw Mi ‘ 1 bv th , . 
\rd re ‘ led the ) 


represented at the first confe 
W. Pascall (third from 
it in hand) brought greetings from Rotary Interna 


Governor O. Oxelberg Lindhard; to his left, T. C 


for Continental Europe. 
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THE ROTARi\y 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Prepared for Layman 


lo the Editor 

1 found General Atterbury’s “Rails, Ties— 
Men,” in the June Rotarian, an extraordinarily 
interesting and informing article and just the 
kind which is badly needed at this time. It 
was prepared in such a way that any layman 
could have a full appreciation of the points 
which General Atterourcy makes and also an 
accurate concepuon ol ome phase ol railway 
operauion 

E. W. Beatry 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Montreal, Canada 
An Appeal 
Lo the Editor: 

China again stands on the brink of vet another 
civil war; impoverished by famines, floods, 
plagues, and many other tribulations, she is soon 
likely to be faced with the worst and most ter 
rible trial that the human race has to face and 
that is—civil war, unless the people of the 
counu call truce to all this senseless blood 
hed; otherwise—the next few months will see 
tens of thousands of men in by their own 
brethren, hundreds of thousands wounded and 


millions of people, and that is the horror of it, 


and children, driven from their 


innocent women 
homes and subject to all the tortures that 
necessarily accompany any wartare. 
Are the Rotary clubs of China going to sit 
down id] and not do something? 
“Is it nothing to all ye that pass b 
Unquestionably every Rotarian will do every- 


thing in his power to succor a wounded man but 


why, in the name of common sense, not do it 
clore he is wounded; why not stop these use- 
less wars? 

The excuse is often made that the Rotary clubs 


this matter as the question 


and laz\ 


can not interfere in 


is political—this is a futile excuse; Wars 


are not politics, on the contrary, they are the very 
negative of politics, and of law and order. 

The Rotary clubs of various countries have on 
several occasions stepped in and prevented pos- 
wars; they did so very effectively in South 
lid so in south- 


that the 


sible 
America, a few years ago, they « 
in Ireland. I submit 


east Europe and 


Rotary clubs in China have a definite duty to 
do everything in their power to stop the civil 
but the 
whole country is slowly drifting. 

The Rotary clubs 


beginning by the force of public opinion through 


war which nobody needs, into which 


can stop this warfare at the 


the press, by calling on the assistance of every 
public spirited organization in China, the cham- 
bers of banks, 

The Tientsin Rotary Club, on purely humani- 


commerce, governments, etc. 
tarian grounds, has taken a very active part in 


getting rid of rabies in this district. Is it not 
infinitely more important for all the Rotary clubs 
of the China of its 


warfare? 


world to combine to rid 
1 would particularly appeal to those who have 
seen the awful and indescribable horrors of war, 
to those who in their own persons have been 
I have, and who 
what thousands of their 
fellow men in China are going to endure. 


smashed and wounded, as 


realize hundred of 


I appeal still more to every Rotarian not only 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, 
new viewpoints on Rotary problems. 


in China but everywhere to stop this war and 
bring peace and goodwill in China. 
R. A. WILLIAMS 
Past president, Tientsin Rotary Club. 
Tientsin, China 


Had I a Son 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

Had 1 a son, he wouldn't feel 

There are wabbles in the Rot'ry wheel. 

At his first cry, I'd be his chum, 

And always beckon him to come 

And walk with me where e’er I go; 

Avotd the pitfalls that 1 know 

Awaits the. boy—the growing lad— 

Who is not chummy with his Dad. 

I'd hike with him o'er hills and dales 

And 
trails; 

Hlud I a son 


teach him woodcraft, streams and 


Had l a son, so proud he ‘a he 

That Dad belonged to Rotary, 

He'd gaze through years to that far time 
When he could fill that seat of mine. 
I'd read to him of Rot’ry’s host; 
Show him the great of Rot’ry’s boast. 
He'd know our code from A to Z 
And all the good it's done for me. 
Why, he'd know Rot'ry by the yard 
And hold it with a high regard, 
Had I a son. 


Had I a son, 
The men who founded Rotary. 

He'd know the most important tool 

That built the Wheel—the Golden Rule, 
Its spokes—the nations now entwined 

In comradeship for all mankind. 

He'd learn the most of Rotary’s worth 

Its peaceful thoughts surround the earth. 
he'd know then, 


he'd know with me 


And what seems wabbles, 
Were pulse-beats from the hearts of men, 
Had I a son. 
—Epwin S. Lawson—( Optometrist), 
Porterville, Calif. 
Dedicated to Homer W. Wood, founder and 
past president, San Francisco Rotary Club. 


Not for Micawberists 
To the Editor: 

Rotary includes in its membership executives 
the 


It is a business man’s organization. 


representing various businesses and _pro- 
fessions. 
We are experiencing a severe business depres- 
sion with its accompanying distress. There is 
plenty of idle and available money for business 
activity, plenty of labor, yet unemployment and 
distress exist. They say we are suffering under 
the curse of too much—a surplus of goods, and 
people are hungry; a surplus of homes, and 
people live in hovels; a surplus of clothing, and 
people are in rags; a surplus of fuel, and children 
freeze; a surplus—and there is a cry for charity. 
Our depression is attributed to excessive ca- 
pacity for production. Is it rather not due to 
an insufficient ability to consume, caused by no 
lack of wants to satisfy, but because there are no 
means with which to buy? 
These and other vital 


questions demand a reply and must be answered 


many and pressing 


before society arrives at a perfect and ideal 


organization. The an 
action taken by bu 
executives. Why does not Rot 
effort to answer and act, at least 
A greater service will be perfor 


state of 


made and 


ing charity unnecessary than b 

where they are needed. Let’s quit 

like attitude—waiting for somet! 

—and let us discuss what should 
the present situation. 

A. | 

Classification: gene: 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Change of Heart 
To the Editor: 

Your Business Manager, Hary 
while in Freeport called on m 
that I did not read Tue Rora 
done so for several years, althou, 
my reading table every month. 

In my early years in Rotary, | 
until I was completely saturated w 
But 


M ith 


and principles of Rotary. 
continued to fill its pages 
principles. I wanted to hear 


tical application, and found pk 


magazines and by our best writ 

I was getting along fine and 
myself, at least, until Secretary S 
a recent “Rotary News’’ telling 
in THe Rorartan by Bradford, Law 
Van Loon, and other distinguish: 

Then along came Harvey furt! 
my blood pressure. 

Now, I have had a change of 
after, I am going to read our 
only because it says “Rotarian” 
but because I have discovered t! 


gon xd thou cht. 


C. E. THompsown 


Classification: to 
Freeport, Illinois. 


Wonders . . . Suggests 
To the Editor: 

I have tried to like THe Rorai 
after time I have picked it up and 


without finding anything in it that 


worth my time, until I met this 
Blessings of a Crisis,” by André M 
is in the June number. 
the same quality. 

I am wondering how the ideas 
as John Dewey, Charles Erskine, 
Theodore Harry Elmer 
Cowper Powys, and John H. Diets 
received by the ranking list of Rot 

Roser 
Classificati 


Dreiser, 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Pro and Con 
To the Editor: 

The correspondence columns of 
were alive in the last 
much importance to all Rotarians 


issue on 


I shall look 


f 


Reference is made to the chain st 
where some are interested in selling ' 


from; and others, in a different wa 


of the competition involved. 


It can easily be seen why indepe: 


= & 


= 








other hand, it the latter devote 
. + to giving service, with courteous 
wry a minimum of those essen- 
petitive items, they cannot fail 
1 and support of their commu- 
tronage of that portion of the 
where other than “mere price” 
trade. 
feature, as this writer sees it, 1s 
1 discount, that some sellers 
hains, not because of what they 
in that particular community, but 
their “buying power.” In some 
dent will purchase and resell in 





more than the chain, yet because 
vate buying power” he is unduly 
penalized—unfairly, because the 
ime expense of billing, shipping 


either party in the same town. 
ue is not always found in a chain 
latter has a tendency to feature 
rainst “quality,” so that while, on 
' e independent may consider him- 
dvantage, in reality the situation 
dark as some of your corre- 
ture 1t. 
Haro_p BROCKELBANK 
ident, Mansell, Hunt, Catty & Co., 


manufacturers and importers). 


“iy f 
ven if “e 


) register a disagreement with Mr. 


S ind his article “Across the Chain Store 


Chain Store Association have appropri- 

ge sum of money just for such pub- 
licit | if Mr. Sherrill was able to put this 
¢ thout any advertising cost to the associa- 


ve a wonderful bargain. 


he chain stores sold so much lower, 
as Mr. Sherrill’s statements would try to prove 
here I want to say that they do not 


check up with statistics gathered around the 
met itan district, where there are hundreds 
of individually owned grocery and meat stores 
giving greater values than the chains), why 
accept an economic saving regardless of its 
r mn society? Our own little successful 
Rotary club here would fade to one third of its 
present membership if individually owned busi- 
n vere forced out. I can just picture our 
| meeting on each Thursday without 
“Herman “Jack,” “Bill,” “Dave,” “Ben,” 
*Louis ‘Frank,” “Carmen,” “Bill, 2d,” 
“Frank, 2d,” and perhaps several others, due 
to the fact that they were not as “efficient” as 
t un stores, and succumbed to this sort 
0! etition, 
writer does not admit that the chain 
stores have given us anything except a gesture 
oi bigness that has had the psychological effect 
of bringing to their stores customers who think 
that bigness means savings, which as we all 
h is not always true; but if it were true, 
t would still be an economy that was not good 
for the social order, and Rotary should give it 
D 
C. B. McPuituies 
Classification: wholesale grocer. 
Suffern, N. Y, 


‘ 


” 


-* = 
| Why the criticism .. . 
q the Editor: 





é the July Rorartan is about as in- 
_ sting a magazine as I have read. I am very 
fond Time,” though of course, THE Rora- 
RIAN does not deal with the same kind of sub- 
Bets, Dut it is just as attractive as that publica- 

1 in its appearance, and its articles are just as 








well written, and I want to say that out of the 


many magazines I have received publishe« 
organizations to which I have belonged, Tu: 
ROTARIAN 1s the most interesting of the a 

I cannot understand why the 
have been directed at the Sherrill article (“Acros 


the Chain Store Counter”). I was not parti 
impressed with it myself, but I kn 
published from a partisan stand; 
THe Rorarian is. concerned, and, 


pointed out, it was done tor 


etting the question be discussed t ill sides 
I think you have properly published the view- 
point of THE Rorarian. 

To me the finest article in this issue ts the 
one by Clarence Mulholland, (“I wanted to 
join Rotary”) and to my mind tl lost. OUt- 
standing statement in that article ts the reference 
that he makes to the stagnation of a self-satistied 
organization. I believe that Rotary is going to 
have to continually present to its members, nev 
thoughts for discussion. Ultimately, the Sixt 


Object will stand out as the bulwark behine 





which the great Rotary movement fortifies itself 
but there 1s going to have to be continual injec 
tion otf new ideals, young blood, spontaneous 
enthusiasm of younger men, and rebuilding 
of many a Rotary club before Rotary can be said 
to have achieved its greatest succe 
I wonder sometimes if it would not be mone 

well spent for THe Rorartan to vadcast a 
Rotary hour along the order of Collier's hour 


It occurs to me that more interest will be sti 
ulated in your splendid magazine if Rotarians 
throughout the world are provided by this new 
method with a contact that has meant so much 
in other lines of endeavor. 
JouN T. MetTcALt 

Classification: corporation law practice. 

(Immediate past district governo! 
Winchester, Ky. 


“Ill advised .. .” 


To the Editor: 

It seems to the writer, that the biased dis- 
cussion of chain stores (‘“‘Across the Chain Store 
Counter” by C. O. Sherrill) especially at this 


particular time, is ill advised, and has no place 
in a periodical such as THE Rorartan 

The independent merchant has a problem to 
work out during this time of stress, and for TH: 
Rorarian to lend aid and encouragement to 


a combination of capital against the small 


man, 
is to say the least, not according to my under- 
standing of Rotary ethics. 
Harry H. Roserts 
Classification: wholesale hardware 


Pulaski, Va. 


To Be Fair 
Dear Sir: 

You no doubt have read the article in this 
week’s “Merchants Journa!,” written by Ned 
Fleming, of Topeka, Kansas. 

If you want to be fair, as you say you do, you 
will print Mr. Fleming's article in full, in the 
next issue of THe Rotarian. Mr. Fleming has 
given facts. 

Wiiittram WALLAc! 
President, Ottawa Wholesale Grocery Co. 
Ottawa, Kans. 

Editor’s Note: The article to which Rotarian 
Wallace refers was written by Rotarian Ned 
Fleming, of the Fleming-Wilson Mercantile 
Company (jobbers), and was printed in the 
“Merchants Journal” to refute “Across Chain 
Store Counters,” by Clarence O. Sherrill, vice 
president of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, who, until a few months ago, was a 
member of the Cincinnati Rotary Club. 

The Sherrill article, it might be added, wa 
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What a difference this would have le i 
country if that thirty million d irs profit 
been divided among I ( merchant what a 
difference in buying power there would ha 
been. Surely Mr. Sherrill cannot argue that i 
principle there is no difference between a ‘ 
organization owning several thousand stores 


and one independent owning two stort 
“Chain stores perform a valu 
the public in buying goods from the produce 
with but a single mark-up in price and 
single profit to the distributor.” —Sherrill Articl 
This statement is misleading. It tends to con- 
vey to the readers the thought that chain stores 
have eliminated some steps in distribution 
their system. The truth of the matter is that 
they have exactly the same steps in distribution 
as does the independent: first—warehouse; s« 


ond—Retail stores. 


Whether they call it one price or one mark-up, 
or two prices or two mark-ups does not have 
anything to do with the ultimate price to th 
consumer. The steps from factory to warehous« 
to retail store is as true of chain stores as of 
independents. If they like the term “singl 
profit” or “one price,” it can, also, be used b 
organized independents with exactly the same 
meaning. 

“They have made the one improvement of 
recent times in distribution, by cutting out waste 
so as to give the farmer the highe st price for 
his produce and the consumer the lowest 
for his purchases.”—Sherrill Article. 

On the contrary, the chains are constantly tr 
ing to depress the prices paid to the farmer and 
to other producers. They hammer down the 
price in their buying to a point where there is 
nothing in it for the producers, and farmer 
know this to be a fact. 

Let’s take potatoes, for an example. Toda 
let us say, they are paying the farmer $1 per 
cwt. Tomorrow morning they advertise potatoe 
to the consumer at $1 per cwt. When Mr. 
Grower or Farmer comes to town with his po- 
tatoes today they point to the sign, or the 
advertisement, and show him why they cannot 
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pay him the price, $1, as they did yesterday. 
Let's be more fair than Mr. Sherrill has been 


with the independents. We do not say that all 


chain stores have done this; we do say that many 
of them have We positively Sa that this 1s 
f 


more possible when there are a group of stores 


under one financial control. If that group or 


groups of stores are permitted to dominate the 
market, then Mr. Grower is entirely subject to 
their dictation of price. It is an indication that 
chain stores, instead of being valuable to grower 
are dangerous. Do we need more proot of that? 
Turn from the tarmer, the producer, to the 
manufacturer. Not one but hundreds will tell 
you of the unfair dealings they have had with 
chain organizations. Practically every manutac- 


turer has been subject to the threat of this 


chain store power, which has forced many of 
them to sell thei goods it an unrea ynabl low 
price, or to donate a large sum of money in the 
form of advertising allowance or secret rebates 
to that particular chain organization or los 
them as outlets of distribution 

Avain we do not charge that all chain stores 
have done this, but it is a condition made pos- 
sible by chain store methods and which was 
not prevalent in any major degree before chain 


stores reached thei present size 


In referring to Dr. Malcolm D. Taylor, assist- 
ant professor ot marketing ot the University of 
North Carolina, Mr. Sherrill mal this state- 
ment: 

He examined - sixt nati idvertised 
articles In common use 1n every groce tore in 
Durham, and found that the chain store sold 
these articles for 134 per cent I than the 


independent stores 


The above statement does not mean nor does 
it prove that chain store ell the average bill of 
vroceries at any less price than the independents. 


The North Carolina price comparisons w 


made on naviona advertised irticles on! 
and these are the very items which the chains 
use for their “loss leaders” to lure the customer 
into their stores 

An executive of one of the largest chain stores 
of the United States says quite frankly that 


chains use national advertised articles in their 
stores mainly as a means of price comparison 
between them and independent stores. This 
executive further stated that if the time came 


when the independent stores did not handle 


these national], idvertised articles, then the 
chains’ interest in them would, also, cease to 
exist. 


We frankly admit that the big chain stores 
are clever merchandisers. One of their clever 
merchandising schemes is to keep the price un- 
reasonably low on these few nationally adver- 
tised items (few in comparison with total items 
sold by them), so as to convey the. impression 
to the consumer that they are cheaper on every- 
thing. This we know is not the case. 

They (chains) have been subject to 
bitter attacks by their enemies on a number of 
other points. These include short weights, in- 


correct labeling, failure to take part in commu- 


mity civic activities, depriving individuals of the 
opportunity to rise in life, being a dangerous 
monopoly, and the elimination of desirable com- 
petition.” —Sherrill Article. 

This is one statement that is not misleading 
in any way. Chain organizations have been 
subject to these charges and attacks by public 
officials. Not one, but hundreds of cases of 
arrests of chain store managers for “short 
weights” can be referred to if necessary. 

“Short weights,” in many chain stores, are 
not the result of dishonest leadership. The 
executives of the large chain organizations in 


the majority are men of wonderful ability. 


They are far too smart to issue orders to any- 
body to give short weights, to manipulate the 
adding machine, to use the double package 
system, or to do any of the other crooked things 
for which chain store managers have been often 
convicted and fined. 

But the chain store system is something else. 
It is the system that has caused these short 
weights, referred to by Mr. Sherrill. The system 
which makes the store manager pay out of his 
own meager salary for any shrinkage of fresh 
vegetables beyond a certain limit and that limit 
in many cases is too meager; that same chain 
store system has caused many over-zealous dis- 
trict supervisors to resort to practices not ethical; 
in order that the stores under their supervision 
might make a good showing. These practices 
do not originate with the executives but they 
are in existence in many cases, caused entirely 
by the chain store system and its cold-blooded, 
nmiany times unreasonable, rules. 

Chain stores make large contributions to 
community chest funds and other charitable and 
Sherrill Article. 

Here again is a wide sweeping statement, 


civic efforts.”’- 


which ts not only misleading but is untrue. 

Thousands of Rotary members who have 
worked as solicitors for various civic enterprises, 
can judge this statement better than any one 
individual. 

Hundreds of citizens know that in a large 
majority of cases the chain store manager has 
no authority to make any large contribution 
whatever. 

Far more opportunities for a young man 
are offered by the chain store than ever were 
given for him to go into business as an inde- 
pendent merchant. Unless a young man has 
inherited constderahble capital, he cannot success- 
fully operate a business of his own, and while 
he is learning to operate a business he is almost 
sure to go into bankruptcy.” —Shernill Article. 

Is that the kind of advice you want passed on 
to your son? Surely we do not want any chain 
store executive to say to the young men of 
America that unless they inherit money they 
had better go to work for somebody else. The 
young people of America have been urged to 
save enough money from their wages in order 
that they might build a business of their own. 

Mr. Sherrill’s statement would indicate that 
only those few who have inherited capital can 
become independent owners of a business. His 
statements are so contrary to American ideals 
and ideas that it is unnecessary to take further 
time to discuss them. 

“Another charge is that chain stores take 
money away from the community. Let us 
remember that when a dollar is spent in any 
store, almost all of it must go to the same place 
in relation to that community, whether the store 
he chain or independent. Chain stores and 
independent alike must send a large part of the 
dollar to the local farmer or to the manufacturer, 
and both men pay local expenses such as lights, 
heat, power, water, rent, taxes, salaries, adver- 
tising, etc.” —Sherrill Article. 

Both the chains and independents have cer- 
tain common items of overhead but the net 
profits from the chain stores go away, never to 
return, while the net profits from the independ- 
ent store stay in town. 

Also, it is a fact that chain store wages are 
below the average; this is the official finding of 
the United States government. 

Most chains also are notorious slackers when 
it comes to aid, financial and otherwise, in local 
civic enterprises. 

In tax contributions the chains make a similar 
showing. 

In Topeka there is one independent retail 


THE ROTA 


store which pays as much taxes 
stores in town. There is a sing 
retail grocery store that pays mor 
the chain grocery stores im 


Independent stores, which carry 
complete stocks and perform a 
the buying agenis of the con 
nalized for this service by pa 
taxes, while the chains, handlin 
staple, fast moving items, pay 
an enormous turnover. This 
peculiar to Topeka; it exists in 
other in every small city or town 
invaded by the chains. Only th 
the chain stores have their 
wholesale. supply depots, ben 
store taxes. The small towns st: 
city may profit. 

It is this skill in tax dodgin, 
the recent decision of the United S: 
Court in the Indiana case. Unc 
law, a way is provided to reach 
tax dodgers, and the Supreme ( 
the end justifies the means. 

“After all of such items are p 
for the chain store a profit rare 
cents on each dollar of busines: 
small sum, approximately one 
paid out for dividends, and \ 
surplus to be used for future pr 
ings and new equipment and 
Sherrill Article. 

Two and one-fourth per cent 
each dollar of business done is not 
as Mr. Sherrill would have us be 
large profit. The average prot 
grocery stores in the United Stat 
the Harvard Bureau of Busin 
only 1.8 per cent. 

Let’s figure a little on what tv 
fourth per cent net profit means 
and to the community: 

The average investment in a 
this city, for instance, would, und 
exceed $6,000, including fixtures 
dise stock. In most cases, the fix 
considerably lower than this. It 
business of $60,000 per year (anc 
investment they probably would 
this) and make a net profit of tw 
fourth cents, that means $1,35: 
$1,350 moved from that one stor 
city to eastern headquarters. 

That $1,350 which Mr. Sherril! 
sum represents 224 per cent on th 
ment of that one store in that co! 
on these figures, it means that in 
years’ time, one store can drain out 
munity more money than was fr 
its total investment in the com: 
some of that money may return t 
it does, it is generally in the tor 
store, which merely increases the d: 
from that city to eastern headquart« 

One of the most dangerous cond 
America faces is the permitting 
store system of domination, of drai 
munity not only of dollars and 
initiative and individual leadership 

The independent merchant need 
Thousands of independent stores a: 
commodities—the family grocer) 
prices than are thousands of chain 

Make the chain stores pay their 
taxes, and other contributions towar 
welfare; put a stop to the secret r 
ances, and concessions which the 


buying; in short, make them fight 


from the mark, and not jump the ¢ 
independent merchants will cheert 
the outcome. 

















Preve Resena de Ia 


Convencion de Viena 


OR muchos meses la populacién 
\ . esper6 la gran oportunidad que 
indaba la Convencion Rotaria para 


jenvenida vy agasajar en un estilo 


tae be 
tte Vienes a los Rotarios del 
No fué para éllos una desilusién. 

mil doscientos ochenta y ocho Ro- 

ios y sus familias, representando 63 
« reunieron en la bella ciudad de 

na en lo que se puede considerar una 
nds importantes Convenciones In- 


nacionales durante el Ultimo cuarto de 


E] Domingo 21 de Junio, el Alcalde de 
udad de Viena ofreci6 una cena 
cial a los funcionarios internacionales 
us distinguidas familias, asistiendo 
ymbién altos personajes del Gobierno, el 
Cuerpo Diplomatico y la sociedad vie- 
esa. La fiesta tuvo lugar en el Palacio 
| Gobierno que para esta ocasiOn estaba 
lantemente alumbrado y decorado. 
Los invitados reunidos en el gran 
Salon de Recepcién fueron introducidos 
Alcalde Seitz por el Rotario Otto 
Boehler del Rotary club de Viena. Pocos 
inutos después Su Excelencia Wilhelm 
Miklas, Presidente de Austria hizo su 
entrada y did personalmente la_bien- 
enida al Presidente de Rotary Interna- 
cional, Almon E. Roth y al Presidente 
le la Convencién, Rotario Sydney Pascall 
lel Rotary club de Londres. La noticia 
le la Moratoria del Presidente Hoover de 
los Estados Unidos acababa de recibirse 
en Austria y tanto el Presidente de la 
Republica como el Alcalde expresaron en 
sus discursos la gratitud de su pais. Des- 
pués de varios discursos los invitados, 
marcharon al Gran Salén del Senado en 
donde 400 cubiertos fueron servidos de 
ina manera exquisita. Después del sun- 
tuoso banquete, renombrados artistas de 
la Opera de Viena rindieron varias selec- 
clones musicales. 





Durante el lunes los Rotarios visitaron 
los puntos de interés de Viena recibiendo 
toda clase de atenciones por donde quiera 
que iban. 
| El Presidente del Rotary club de Viena 
io la bienvenida a la Convencién en 

cuatro diferentes idiomas. El Presidente 
le la Republica, el Alcalde y el Canciller 
le Austria también hicieron uso de la 
palabra, contestando el Presidente Roth 
a cada uno. El Secretario Internacional 
Perry leyé un mensaje del Presidente 
| Emérito Paul P. Harris que fué muy 


er 





ovacionado. El Presidente Roth presenté 
immediatamente después a los funcio- 
narios internacionales y miembros de los 
varios comites, € hizo su discurso oficial 
que fué premiado con aplausos. E] Sec 
retario Perry leyé su informe anual y el 
del Tesorero Chapin. Las nominaciones 
para Funcionarios y Directores Interna 
cionales fueron recibidas, resultando 
electo unanimemente como Presidente de 
Rotary International para el aho 1931-32 
el Rotario Sydney W. Pascall de Londres. 
La Concurrencia toda se puso de pie 
la ovaci6n duré varios minutos. A las 
doce cuarenta, Lord Cecil pronuncié un 
elocuente discurso sobre el problema in- 
ternacional del desarme, que fué uno de 
los puntos culminantes de la Convencién. 

Por la noche los Rotarios asistieron a 
una representacion de Gala en la Gran 
Opera de Viena y a una representacién 
especial de “La Viuda Alegre” bajo la 
direccién del famoso compositor y Ro- 
tario Franz Lehar. 

El Comité de Credenciales informé 
oficialmente el miércoles por la mafana 
que 962 clubs eran representados perso 
nalmente y que 1808 clubs eran represen- 
tados “por poder” haciendo un total de 
2770 clubs representados de conformidad. 
El numero total de votos fué 3302 y 63 
paises fueron representados por votos. 


EINTIOCHO 


afectan la organizacion y las actividades 


resoluciones que 


de Rotary fueron presentadas y discutidas 
en la Asamblea Legislativa del lunes. 
Diez y ocho fueron aceptadas. Entre las 
mas importantes se pueden citar Resolu 
cién No. 4 que aumenta el numero de 
miembros de la Junta Directiva Interna- 
cional de 12 a 14. Sin embargo, este au- 
mento no afecta los miembros electos de 
los Estados Unidos que es actualmente 
cinco, sino que da a la Junta Directiva 
Internacional el derecho de seleccionar 
cinco Directores fuera de los Estados 
Unidos, Canada, Terranova y Gran 
Bretana e Irlanda, en lugar de tres. Los 
cinco miembros seleccionados para el 
nuevo afio rotario son: Rotarios Wm. de 
Cock Buning de La Haya, Holanda, que 
era Primer Vice Presidente Internacional 


el ano pasado: Luis Machado de La 
Habana, Cuba, Biagio Borriello de 
Napoles, Italia, Miguel Arrojado Lisboa 
de Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, y Johannes Mar- 
tens de Oslo, Noruega. 


La aceptacion de esta resolucién da una 
representacion todavia mas internacional 
a la Junta Directiva de Rotary Interna 
tional. 

Para el ano entrante, sdlo seis de los 
catorce miembros que componen la 
Junta Directiva, seran miembros de clubs 
Norte Americanos. Dos son de Ingla 
terra y uno de cada uno de los paises 
siguientes: Canada, Brasil, Italia, Ho 
landa, Cuba, Noruega o sean ocho na 
ciones diferentes representadas en la 
Junta Directiva. 

La Resolucién No. 28 que indica qui 
Rotary International esta en favor 4 
Desarme Mundial fué unanimemente 
adoptada como sigue: 

Se resuelve por Rotary Internacional 
en su 22a. Convencion Anual, represen 
tando 158,000 hombres de negocios y pro 
fesiones de 67 paises diferentes del orbe, 
que se apoya todo medio posible tomado 
por los varios gobiernos para lograr qui 
la proxima Conferencia en pro del Des 
arme Mundial que se verificara en Gine 
bra, Suiza en 1932 tenga éxito en obtener 
una verdadera reduccién en los armamen 
tos del mundo. 

Ese mismo dia los Secretarios de clubs 
se reunieron en una comida presidida por 
el Rotario Fred Grey de Nottingham, 
Inglaterra, durante la cual se presenté y 
discutid los deberes del Secretario de un 
club. 

Por la tarde las damas visitaron los 
departamentos del Palacio Imperial y la 
Biblioteca Nacional, asi como la famosa 
escuela de equitacién espanola en donde 
se presento un programa especial. 

Por la noche del miércoles el Gobierno 
Federal de Austria dié una recepcién oft 
cial en honor de los Rotarios, quienes 
tuvieron oportunidad de visitar, junto 
con sus familiares, todos los lujosos sa 
lones del antiguo Palacio Imperial. E! 
Presidente de la Republica Miklas did 
personalmente la bienvenida al Presi 
dente Roth ya toda la selecta concurren 
cia. La recepcién duro hasta muy avan 
zada la noche. 

Durante la manana del jueves se desa- 


rrollaron con verdadero éxito varias asam 


bleas en ingles, espanol, aleman, francés e 


italiano sobre Servicio Internacional. 
Tom Sutton, ex-Presidente Internacional 


[Continua en la pagina 47) 
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Bali, Jewel of the South Seas 


| Continued from page 23| 


fifty to one hundred pounds. This en- 
forced exercise has given her a back as 
straight as an arrow, a regal and singu 
larly graceful carriage. Her allotted span 
of life is about fifty years and, I imagine, 
this hard work has something to do with 


shortening her life. 


Bruen. on the other hand, would 


never be accused of “housekeeperitis,”’ for, 
| feel sure, he hurries through his house- 
hold chores so as the sooner to devote 
in life, 


himself to his chiet 


the care of fighting cocks. Each bird is 


Oc upation 


lovingly taken out of its bamboo cage (he 
usually possesses al least five), washed 
very carefully, its body well massaged, 
put back into the cage, and placed ina 
nice sunny spot to dry. A little later in 
the day, father dresses up smartly, tucks 
his favorite rooster under his arm and 
secks the circle of his cronies, usually in 
an open pavilion beneath the village 
granary. Apparently all afternoon long, 
these men carry on animated discussions 
about the good and bad points of each 
other's birds. Under these exhausting 
conditions, poor father can only expect a 
life span of sixty or seventy years. 

But lest | appear too hard on father, I 
must admit that he does put in an aggre- 
gate of one month a year in real labor. 
He floods the rice fields (the staple crop 
of the Balinese), ploughs them with the 
crude plough of Bible days, puddles them 
by driving cattle or water buffaloes round 
and round in a circle, and then trans- 
plants in them the young rice plants from 
held nurseries. That done, he washes the 
mud off his body—tor the Balinese are an 
extremely clean people, constantly bath 
ing in any little wayside stream—hands 
the growing crop over to mother and re- 
tires to a life of leisure. 

The Balinese youth of both sexes are 
superb specimens of the human _ race. 
There is a beauty to their brown bodies 
that gives them the semblance of bronze 
statues come to life. No one with a spark 
of beauty in his soul can fail to gaze with 
appreciation and delight upon the lovely, 
firm, well-rounded bodies of the girls 
from twelve to twenty-five. After that 
age, you generally turn your back upon 
them for they wrinkle and wither very 
early in these equatorial lands and would 
be more ornamental if fully clothed. A 
woman of forty easily looks seventy. 

The Balinese have developed an en- 


viable community spirit, going out into 
the fields at any time to help a neighbor 
with his planting or harvesting or with 


any other task whatsover. The white 
stranger is rather piqued to find himself 
ignored by the natives who go about at- 
tending strictly to their own aflairs. This 
is so unlike the native elsewhere who 1s 
bothersomely curious about the foreigner. 
It is only when you make the first move 
that you find the Balinese delightfully 
pleased with your interest in him. 

The music of Bali. What a treat! Once 
heard, never forgotten! Mildly interested 
at first, our interest increased in intensity 
until we found ourselves wanting more 
and more of it. It is a music indicating 
a high stage of development but with no 
written notes! The ear of the oncoming 
thus it is 
Little lads 


snuggle up as close to the players as they 


generation catches it and 


handed down the centuries. 


can, sitting motionless for hours at a 
time, listening, listening. 

In a general way, the Bali orchestra, or 
“gamelan,” resembles our marimbaphone 


In West- 


ern lands, a single instrument covers the 


bands but with this difference. 


entire range of notes. In Bali, however, 
there are instruments covering just the 
treble, others the middle range, and still 
There also are deep 


others the bass. 


booming bronze gongs, adding an oc- 
casional still lower note. In addition to 
those instruments from which the tone 
is obtained by striking wood or bamboo 
bars, there are other instruments consist- 
ing of inverted bronze bowls with little 
domes on the tops, generally fourteen of 
them, which rest on two leather thongs 
attached to the customary deeply carved 
frame. The carving of these supports 
which are used with all the instruments 
is done, as a rule, by a skillful artisan 
whose sole pay is his village pride. 

Each man, playing only a limited range 
of notes with both hands, enables the 
orchestra to give a completeness of tone 
that is most effective. Furthermore, many 
ot the instruments have more the pure 
tone of orchestra bells than the woody 
sound of our xylophone or marimba- 
phone. The notes are rendered with the 
precision of the piano by instant muffling 
with the hand. 

There are also long narrow drums 
tapering at both ends. If you think there 
is no art in playing a drum, you should 
see the Balinese operate it. On it they 
obtain four different tones according to 
whether they use the palm of the hands 
or the fluttering fingers and whether they 
strike it on the rim or in the center of 
the taut skin. It is fascinating to watch 
this clever, seemingly tireless finger play. 


THE RO’ ARIAS 

Some of the more perfect 
comprising the complete gam 
tra, played by from twenty t 
sicians, cost about one thor 
gold which is a great deal , 
Bali. Poor is the village, | 
has not its orchestra. We wo: 
IS any other country in the 
there is so general a love for ; \ 
will we forget the charming 
tinkling and booming of th: 
we heard it far into the night 
just faintly reaching us fro 
village and lulling us pleasant 

Dancing also is a very vita 
life of the Balinese people. 
takes the place of our theatre, 
our library, too, for it kee; 
legendary tales of their gods, 
and troublesome demons. Ba 
ing is mostly body posturing a 
by backward curved and qu 
gers, a marvellous muscle contr 
quires constant training from 
childhood. Eye play and a 
forward thrust of the chin wi ) 
otherwise held as stationary $5 ) 
enters into it to a considera 
Unique and beautiful, it app: 
as did no other native dancing 


Daere are many different da 
Legong, a religious dance, is always p: 
sented by two little girls und 

years of age. Resplendent ino: 

crowns of sheet gold, their sk 

bodies are incased in stiff robes st 


in gold leaf. The Djanger or 
Pleasure is given by twelv: 
eight boys, forming a squar: 

The girls wit X( 
tightly bound bodies and kains 


male dancer in the center. 


own weaving, are very decorat 
trembling headdresses of paper {lo 
The lasting impression of this d 
the graceful motions of their beaut . 
arms and hands. There are 
dancers. Bali possesses many hu: 

old masks. The government wise!\ 
hibits the tourist carrying them 
island. 

Motoring one day along a g 
way, we were suddenly stoppe: ga 
lan players stretched across tl 
couple of dancers in hideous | 
cavorting before them surround! }y 
audience of villagers. That this ' : 
people should regard the nice, smooth sv! . 
face of the Dutch constructed : 
greater importance as a tempor.rs 
tion for their orchestra than fo: 
commodation of traffic, a1 
greatly. We recognized this human s 
sign, stepped from our motor car and s 
down in chairs thoughtfully placed '' 
us, although every one else on 


+ 
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Within reach on a native food 
1 big basket of mangosteens, 
Nature’s finest achievements in 
We helped ourselves as we 
‘ the dance. 
| [ igion of the Balinese weaves 
.bout the simplest acts of their daily 
rhev are enthusiastic builders of 
;. profusely carved, giving the ap- 
of antiquity but they are not old. 


r ol 
1 


stone soon crumbles. There is merit 
qstructing a new temple but not in 
yy an old one. Each village has a 
mple, a death temple, an ocean 
a mountain temple, a water 
. village temple «nd also a private 
for each family as well as in- 
rable individual shrines. Someone 


timated that there are 100,000 
s throughout Bal. 
Whenever in our motor jaunts we 
1e to a temple gateway exhibiting a 
‘ration of fresh lontar palm leaves, it 
vas a sign that a temple festival was in 
rress, and we would enter. The open 
sor pavilions within the temple com- 


Men 
re, cutting up pork into very small bits, 


ounds were buzzing with life. 


xing it with the fresh blood of the 
nimal; there, pressing cakes of it upon 
nder skewers of bamboo; over there, 
ear the great banyan tree, putting these 

eat cakes or “sati” over bright embers 

coconut fibers and shells. Great quan- 
tities of these must be prepared, for the 
vhole village would soon be called here 
ind remain in the temple grounds for 
two or three days. 

In another bale, women were busily 
cooking an enormous amount of rice both 
tor food and for offerings which would 
iter be gobbled up by the pigs. In other 
ales the women were weaving fresh 
alm leaf baskets for the offerings. 

When all was ready a great hollow 
gong was sounded calling the laborers in 
rom the fields and to announce to the 
listant village that now was the time to 
ring their offerings. And soon the sun- 
‘lecked highway presented a spectacle pe- 
ular to Bali, a mile-long pageant of 
shapely maidens bearing towers of offer- 
ngs upon their heads. No one directs 

em but they naturally fall into single 
ve and march along in perfect formation. 
Many of these offerings stand five or six 
et high and are built up of heavy fruits, 
ecorated cakes, and swaying flowers. 

\s cremation frees the soul of the dead, 

¢ Balinese regard it as a time of rejoic- 
ing rather than mourning. It must be re- 
; membered that as it is always a costly 
atlair, it rarely takes place at the time of 
leath, but many months or even years 
atterwards. The cremation we attended 
happened to be that of an old man of 


Geenpihinneasces 0. 





high caste. A small bale has been con 


structed for his remains. His body was 


loosely wrapped in cotton cloth, a tube in 


to catch the body 


serted in the sping 


which was carefully thrown away 


day. The hot fresh air and the sun with 
" 


ered the body. This body hac 


eighteen months before the 
1 the crema- 


tion and during all that time, both d: 


collected enough funds to hol: 
i\ 
and night, two watchers were on guard. 
It was necessary to supply them with 


} 


plenty of food, a portion ot which was 


used as an offering. 


a WAS told of a Raja’s cremation a few 
years betore that cost $25,000 gold. As we 
watched the three-day preparations for 
must 


the cremation, we realized that it 


take money and plenty of it. It does not 
mean just a cremation for this one body 
for the deceased bodies of younger mem 
bers of the family, used here in the Bible 
sense, have been awaiting just such a time 
to be cremated also. The bodies are not 
actually unearthed but are represented by 
logs of sandaiwood. One hundred and 
eighty-three of these were burned during 
this one cremation. 

For three days, carpenters had been at 
work constructing the wadahs or high 
catafalques upon which the bodies were 
carried to the cemetery. Bamboo runways 
had been made to reach them. The bod 
ies of cows were made out of wood to 
form the actual cofin. These were then 
covered with cotton cloth and decorated 
with paint and gilt. After the cremation 
I picked up a torn section of white cloth 
upon which was a free hand pencil draw 
ing of a garuda ( Vishnu upon his fabu- 
lous bird), which was remarkably well 
done. 

As friends by the hundreds were ex- 
pected, a sufficient quantity of all kinds of 
delectable food had to be prepared. The 
last I saw of a gigantic tortoise was as he 
wended his slow way across the court- 
yard. The next day I looked for him but 
he was probably in the soup. 

After a priest and priestess had gone 
through weird incantations for hours, the 
body, in a white coffin, was brought 
forth, carried up a tall bamboo runway, 
strapped on a high seat with half the cof 
fin hanging in space. The village maid- 
ens, two by two, carried over their heads 
as they slowly passed through the 
grounds, a hundred-yard piece of white 
cotton which was handed up the runway 
and folded upon the coffin. The wadah 
was then seized by ninety men with glis 
tening bare bodies who rushed forward at 
breakneck speed, retreated in the same 


fashion and whirled about, all done with 
the fixed intention of dodging the evil 


spirits, who always proceed in a straight 


, FoaT 
ine, so they cannot follow to the crema 


tion grounds. Arrived there, two young 


chickens were released trom the wadah, 


m hol + ¢} e ; : ft ¢h asl It 
symbolic of the treeing of the soul. tie 
lly carried down the run 


in the cow cothn. Eighty 


body was caretu 
way and placed 
or ninety earthen jars of holy water were 


poured upon the body (the friends send 


1 } 
holy water where we send Howers ) betors 


the head and tail of the cow which torms 


the lid were placed upon it. 


A match was just about 


to be appl 
W hen three high caste women approag ned 
and threw over the body of the cow many 
lovely silk kains. It was a cause tor weep 
ing to see these fine handwoven silks, rep 
resenting months of labor, disappearing 
in a puff of smoke. 

I cannot leave Bali without saying a 
word about the cock fights which the 
Dutch permit but rarely. They are rm 
garded by the Balinese as a blood sacri 
fice. It is a cruel practice, but when we 
heard of one about to take place in th 
village of Giangir, we forced ourselves to 
go. The great square pavilion before th 
temple was packed with Balinese. 

Each owner of a contesting bird was 
obliged to throw upon the plattorm a con 
siderable sum as his bird was entered. We 
were astonished at the number of gold 
coins. As the two owners were tying the 
five inch razor-sharp spur upon their re 
spective roosters, betting began like the 


‘ 


low murmuring of an oncoming storm. 
We could not understand their system of 
betting but Seng, our Chinese guide, said, 
“Native of 


shrine before fight and promise not to 


Bali make offering before 


cheat. He may have on very dirty dress, 
but, oh, his heart very clean, very neat. 
Very, very honest man. Need no books. 
All pay debts.” This cruel sport is merci 
fully over in a few seconds, one bird in 
variably receiving its death wound. 

It is strange how many different meth 
ods there are in the world for doing the 
same thing. We buy a pasteboard ticket 
or go through a turnstile upon entering a 
place of amusement at home and could 
scarcely conceive of more effective meth- 
ods. In Bali, as the native pays admission 
and enters the pavilion, the impression of 
a rubber stamp is placed on his bare 
shoulder which entitles him to enter and 
pass in and out as he likes. 

If ever the high-sounding, highly ex 
travagant praise of tourist ensnaring liter 
ature is justified, it can more correctly b 
applied to Bali than any place we know. 
jut if you would see this jewel of the 
Southern Seas, do not delay too long for 
so destructive are the ways of the tourist 
that perhaps in a short five years much of 
her real charm will be gone. 
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Why a Life In the Laboratory? 


| Continued from page 17| 


and other lands of the Near and Far East. 


And so we are compelled to accept the 
conclusion that the shift of the leadership 
of civilization from the East to the West 
is not due to racial superiority nor to any 
innate advantage that the white people 
may have over others. 

The West, I believe, owes its favorable 
position to an idea; The idea of science. 


Mow. the idea of science is simply an 
attitude that men may have towards the 
world. It is a desire to find out how this 
outside environment, in which they live, 
works, coupled with the desire to increase 
their power to control it. It is an attitude 
that looks at life, determines its methods 
of operation, and adjusts them, so far as 
is possible, to human needs. 

Leonardo da Vinci was one of the first 
consciously to develop this point of view. 
And Galileo, Kepler, Newton, and a host 
of others should be permanently great 
names in our history, for they made sig- 
nificant contributions to the extension of 
this way of looking at life and things. 

Science was largely responsible for the 
industrial revolution which has altered 
the lives of people. If you do not believe 
this, go to the Orient where in many 
places you will find spinning wheels, pot- 
ter’s wheels, and other tools in use today 
such as the Occident had centuries ago. 
Industry, by itself, is stagnant and static. 
It needs science to make it progressive 
and dynamic. 

Virtually everything we touch is, in 
part, due to scientific investigation. 
Science was called upon at almost every 
stage of the development of the automo- 
bile and the steam or electric train that 
bring the modern business man to work. 
It made possible the development of sky- 
scrapers and typewriters and printing 
presses and the radio. 

At home we sit down to a table on 
chairs produced by scientifically con- 
ceived machinery. The table cloth was 
woven on scientifically constructed ma- 
chinery. The very dishes from which we 
eat were made possible by an experimen- 
tation with high temperatures, so that the 
ancient art of the potter might keep step 
with our age. Indeed, our whole day’s 
life is inextricably bound up with scien- 


tific research. 

So it seems reasonable to take the point 
of view that the advance of civilization 
and the hope for its future are in science. 

Science is founded upon a belief that 
the world is reliable in its operation. 


And, strange as it may sound to some 
readers, this view was not widely current 
fifty years ago, and hardly conceivable 
2,000 years past. To believe that the world 
is reliable takes us away from the old con- 
ception that “things just happen” or that 
very persistent belief that capricious and 
whimsical gods dispose of man and 
events according to fancy. 

The characteristic attitude of the past 
is summed up in the case of the farmer 
who, when his barn was struck by light- 
ning, offered sacrifices to Zeus, Thor, or 
an appropriate god so that such a thing 
might not again happen. Now we know 
the thing to do is to put up lightning 
rods. 

And we don’t stop there. Not only do 
we protect ourselves from outlaw elec- 
tricity, but we have domesticated the 
force, as we did cows and horses, and 
have compelled it to draw our loads and 
carry our burdens. We can do this be- 
cause we think of the world as a reliable, 
orderly thing, a cosmos and not a chaos. 

Many very sincere scientists, in their 
endeavor to simplify the universe, over- 
look the subtle but rich implications of 
the idea of science for the matter of liv- 
ing. Science, viewed broadly, is more 
than a matter of test tubes and electrons. 
Fundamentally it is a discerning approach 
to the problem of living satisfyingly in an 
environment of men, and 
events that do not of themselves conform 
readily to our desires. It is a search for 


materials, 


truth. 
Historians that this 
of looking upon the world, while it 


know manner 
may have received a lasting acceleration 
through the pioneer efforts of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Galileo, and others, was not un- 
known to wise men of Greece, 500 B. c. 
For example, Thales of Miletus knew of 
electricity. Indeed the word electricity is 
from the Greek word for amber because 
when amber is chafed it is magnetized. 

The great problems of why is the world 
and of what is it made were the dominat- 
ing inspiration of several philosophers 
who dwelled in Greece some 2,000 years 
ago. Pythagoras who lived 500 B.c., re- 
membered by every high school geometry 
student because of his theorem on the 
square of the hypotenuse, determined the 
rate of the vibrations of the notes of the 
musical scale. 

Aristarchus sent a student up the Nile 
in winter to take stellar bearings, and, by 
facts so acquired, measured the size of 
the earth within four hundred miles. 
We speak of molecules and atoms but 


probably not many of us know th,» | 
in 400 B. c. Democritus ck 
idea of atoms. 

The question forces itsel; 
Why did not the idea of scie: 
in old Greece? Why did not 
trial revolution take place in > 
stead of in the eighteenth and 
centuries? 

The first reason is, probably, s, 
The modern skeptic punches |i 
ideas, but this famous skeptic pur 
in the then new idea of science. Th, 
rent school of scientists had advanced ; I 
theory that ideas and purposes, as yy, 
ether and water, are composed oi 
Socrates pointed out that the fact thar 
can and do think is in itself proof ; 
something was started for you 
which you commence. And Socrates \ 
the day. 


It is hardly fair to say that Socrai 4V 
killed this early scientific schoo! bur 
helped do so. And so did Aristotle. Ap 
so did Alexander the Great who brow \ 


back from his travels in the Orient ¢} 
Chaldean magicians and astrologers \ 
introduced the idea of magic into | B not 
West. 


Bic Greek science died in early ir a 


fancy. The Greeks couldn’t develop t! 
idea of science because they could 
reconcile a reliable world—a world co: ole 
trolled by atoms—with the world oi om 
thought. The problem that Socrates saw, il 
the gulf between mind and matter, th 
enigma of purpose and thought, still re - 
mains with us. Yet, it is one of the dee; 
est satisfactions of men who devote their = 
lives to science that in the search for trut a. 
in the material world occasional flashes J. 
come which will aid in the untangling o! , 
philosophical dualism. 

Not so many years ago I was studying 
philosophy with my father and | reca : 
that one of the most baffling questions « <0 
which we gave thought was that ot 2 
will. Some scientists used to say that ma 


yt KU 


is the choiceless tool in the hands ot his Po 
past experience and his heredity and hs J. 
environment. But, as we delve deeper W 
into science we are surprised to find that Fe 
some “pat” air-tight explanations of other 
days are not sufficiently flexible. Vv 
We have, for example, long been told wy 
that the law of causality is inexorab “ 
and in physics we were taught that | a 
definite set of conditions produces a dei ee 
nite set of results. But, in an experimen - 
involving the scattering of electrons \\ sp 


have discovered that the law of causail) 
seems to break down. These electrons 
would not behave as we thought the) a 


should. Thus, we have concluded tha ‘i 
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¢ causality is largely one of high 
_in short, a statistical law. 
perience, and others, interpreted 


af a philosopher, means that a 


se 
y's thoughts are not always con- 
yy what has happened. It takes 
old mechanism with which 


rhe 


-ers seemed to manacle the human 


+ Indeed if old Democritus had only 
a the results of our experience he 
jd have vanquished Socrates, and per- 
the history of the world would have 


, changed. 
Discoveries such as the one I have 
ntioned are typical of what is going 
in science today and suggest the rdle 
scientist in developing saner and 
nder life policies for the individual 
| for society. Science helps us to orient 


Short Chats on Our 


Wiarrer LOCKE, even as you and 


_has been hearing strange tales about 
Russia for years and years. Many, he 
ted, were contradictory. His news- 
iper-trained intuition told him some 
re mere propaganda, pro or con. Even- 
tually, he reached the typically reporter- 
conclusion that the best way to get 
facts straight was to go to Russia, 
nd there eat black bread with the peo- 
ple, scuff his brogans on Moscow cobble- 
stones—and keep his eyes and ears and 
nind wide open. 

So, he did just that. He left his duties 
s editor of the Dayton, O., Daily News 
n other hands, and trekked to Soviet- 
ind. “An American Looks at Russia” 
s his un-shellacked account of what he 
saw and heard and thought. His point of 
ew is simply that Russia zs. 

* * - 

The word “Ponzi,” noun, verb transi- 
tive and intransitive, is still used occa- 
sionally by financial writers with a long 
iemory. It connotes bizarre speculation, 
recalling the peculations of one Mr. 
Ponzi, who, a few years ago, caused 
something of a flutter along Wall Street. 
Well, the reporter who did the exposé for 

Boston Post, and received the Pu- 

tzer award therefor, was William I]. 
Mo Masters, author of “What This House 
Needs.” Playgoers will remember his 
Undercurrent,” produced in 1926; novel- 
readers, his “Revolt”; and numerous Ro- 
‘arans “from Boston to Houston 
and back again,” his sprightly-spoken 


speeches, 


* - +. 
“The Call of the Northwoods” might, 
in the slang of the day, be called a con- 
‘“ssion story. Ruskin B. Warren, who 


ourselves to life and to see the universe 
as bigger and more intricate than ever 
before. Science helps us to find our place 
in our world, and to make living enjoy 
able by giving us a purer feeling for 
beauty; for is not the feeling for beauty a 
result of closer understanding? 

Why do men who could devote them- 
selves with reasonable certainty of success 
to business and to the professions prefer 
to toil in laboratories and to spend unbe- 
lievably long periods unravelling prob- 
lems? My answer has been given. It is 
the enduring satisfaction of new interpre- 
tations of discoveries, new approaches to 
this high adventure of living. And in this 
study of science, the practical is really 
secondary to the enriched attitude the 


scientist acquires towards life. 


Authors 


wrote it, is an insurance man of Bel Air, 
Md., who, when the fag-end of a busy 
year looms, is wont to strike out for 
strange places where no care beguiles and 
all is quiet and balsam-scented. 

* © * 

In 1927 the Nobel prize for physics 
went to thirty-five year old Arthur Holly 
Compton, protessor of Physics at the 
University of Chicago. 

Professor Compton has been honored by 
numerous universities. He was special 
lecturer at the Punjab University, Lahore, 
. . Leland D. Case 1s 
assistant editor of THe Rorartan. 


India, 1926-7. 


* * * 


John W. Harden, as his contribution 
makes clear, is—and has been for five 
years—service club reporter for the Char- 
lotte, N. C., News. 
Davidson, wellknown to Rorartan read- 


.. Lillian Dow 


ers, is wife of James W. Davidson, of 
Calgary, Canada, who recently returned 
from two years spent organizing Rotary 
clubs in the Far East... . 


* * * 


Three men offer Rotartan readers first- 
hand impressions of the Vienna Conven- 
tion. They are Sydney W. Pascall, that 
genial Englishman who, as everybody 
now knows, is president of Rotary Inter- 
national: Emerson Gause, editor of THE 
Rotarian; and Juan Roger, of the Chi- 
cago Secretariat, who presents the Span- 
ish version of the affair at Wien. ... 
Shortly after the last gavel fell, the sec- 
ond-mentioned departed for other Euro- 
pean centers, making contacts which 
should yield a rich harvest of articles and 
illustrations for future issues. 


Breve Resena de la 
Convencion de Viena 
| Continue por pagina 
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presidiéd la Asam‘lea de habla espanola 
e portuguesa. El Rotario Alex F. En 
strom del Rotary Club de Estocolmo, 
Suecia, hablé sobre “Cooperacién Inter 
nacional en la Sciencia,” y el Rotario 
Abraham Frowein del Rotary club ce 
Berlin, Alemania, present6 unos aspectos 
internacionales sobre el problema de los 
“Sin trabajo.” 

A la 1 .ES, los Rotarios de habla espa 
fola y portuguesa y sus distinguidas fa 
milias y amistades asistieron a una co 
mida dada en su honor en el Salén del 
Hotel Grand. El almuerzo se desarrollé 
entre la mas cordial camaraderia. El Ro 
tario Gardot, Gobernador del Distrito 49 
(Francia), que también presidia el almu 
erzo de los Rotarios de su pats en el 
mismo hotel, entré en el sal6n en donde 
se celebraba el almuerzo de los Rotarios 
de habla espanola y portuguesa para salu 
darles muy carinosamente en nombre de 
los Rotarios de su Distrito. La muy s¢ 
lecta concurrencia aplaudié al compafiero 
Gardot e inmediatamente después el Go 
bernador del Distrito Espanol, D. Miguel 
Mantecoén, fué a saludar a los Rotarios 
de Francia, en nombre de todos los paises 


de habla espanola y portuguesa. 

Varios clubs presentaron banderas de 
sus paises al Rotary Club de Viena. Entre 
ellos el Rotary Club de México, Lisboa, y 
Santiago de Chile. El Rotario Esquivel 
de Veracruz, México, presenté al Presi 
dente Roth un precioso album de cuero 
labrado como testimonio de la estimacién 
de los Rotarios de Veracruz y de Mé 
xico. E] Rotary Club de La Paz, Bolivia, 
presenté al Rotary International una pre 
ciosa bandera boliviana. Sir Charles A. 
Mander, Presidente de RIBI presidié una 
discusi6n en Esperanto demostrando su 
uso y valor como idioma universal. 

EI Presidente saliente Roth hizo su dis- 
curso de despedida e introdujé a su pre 
decesor, Rotario Sydney W. Pascall, 
quien hizé su discurso de inauguracién. 
A las 12.45 del Viernes, el Presidente 
Roth declaré terminada la 22a. Conven 
cién de Rotary International. 

Este ano la Casa de la Amistad ocupé 
un verdadero museo. 

El Gobierno cedié los elegantes salones 
de lo que era el famoso Casino Militar 
para el uso de los Rotarios y sus fa 
miliares. La Convencién de Viena al- 
canzo un ruidoso éxito, y los Rotarios 
todos al despedirse prometieron encon 


trarse nuevamente el afo entrante en Se- 
attle, E. U.de A. en donde tendra verifica- 
tivo la 23a. Convencién Annal Rotaria. 























The Call of the North Woods 


Continued from page 12] 


or talk. 


small 


Indians signalled not to smok« 


We paddled to the middle otf the 


Aiter a 


birch-bark horn was raised 


few moments 


ake and stopped 
1 
of silence the 


to the lips of the elder Indian. He called 


twice. Silence. Possibly five minutes 
ter an answer came. It seemed fully 
ce or tour mii i 1\ 

A MOOSE had heard. The birch-bark 

horn sounded again. The hills echoed. 

The grunts of the far away moose came 
ster. The woods were as full of grunts 


moose in that 


a suckling pig. Every 


part of the world, it seemed, either was 


| 1! 


calling or returning the call of the In- 


dian. The guides now took turns. The 


ather did the cow call, the son < nswered 


bull. Gradually the 


ith the cry of the 


uides lowered the volume ot their 


pleading. 


> 


I tried to look at my watch, but my 
shook 


jected with a serum of the aspen leaf. 


hand 


as though it had been in- 
up so that I might stretch 


An alarmed 


lapped the water with his broad tail as 


I tried to get 


ny cramped legs. beaver 


he scurried away. The chief laid hold on 
my shoulder and pulled me to my seat. 
“Moose come,” he cautioned with a grunt. 

“Big a moose!” whispered the boy. 

There in front of us, silhouetted by 
the soft gray moon, on the shore of the 
lake, stood the most peculiar animal I had 
Muzzle extended toward us 


cver seen. 


tense poised expectantly. 

Silently the guides moved the boats 
farther out into the lake. The old Indian 
gave a low peculiar sound on the horn. 
Closing the small end with the palm of 
his hand, to make a vessel to hold water, 
he dipped the horn into the icy water 
and filled it to the top. He raised it tc 
the extent of his reach, and the water 
slowly gurgled back into the lake. 

The old bull heard the sound and gave 
a call and sallied forth to seek his mate. 
He sought the trysting-place. There was 
no fear now. The canoes noiselessly 
moved about, keeping the wind from 
the moose to us. 

The old Indian called again and again. 


bull We 


were playing the game of “the spider and 


Closer and closer the came. 


the fly.” I watched as one apart, fasci- 


nated. On the bull came, nonchalantly 

















it seemed to me. I half wished I was 
home. He was now but twenty yards 
away. He stopped—muzzle high. He 
stiffened. He snorted. He had scented 
us. The Indians threw the rays of our 
flashlights on him and yelled, “Shoot!” 

Well, we did. I shall never know how 
I was able to obey their command. Our 
large calibre rifles spouted a long stream 
of fire across the lake. The report shat- 
tered the morning air. Mr. Moose fell 
to his knees, quivered and sank, made a 
few kicks and lay still, with two holes 
the time we had 


in his shoulder. By 


THE RO] 
towed him to shore and dr 
sun was high over the hil! 
spent the night on the lake. 
Several evenings later, afte: 
ous moose steak supper, my 
and I again sat before the 
dians were in the tent, sno: 
aurora borealis was energetica 
rays to the southland. Th: 
playing hide and seek in the 
dipper—the same dipper that 
at home—was twinkling at 
had spoken. 
“Say,” I finally 


homesick. I want to get ba 


1] 1 
Diurted ¢ 


I want to see my family and 

“I feel the same way,” my 
swered. “And it is the first t 
life that I really wanted to get 
from a trip.” 

I stood quietly and listened, | 
talking for me too. 

“This outing,” he was say 
it has been just the release my 
sions needed .. . and let 
something else, when the sou 
telephone bell makes me jum, 
and I kick the cat over the fi 
wife and I are as friendly as t\ 
bull-dogs, I know what to do. 
away.” 

“Yes,” I answered betwee 
cigarette smoke. “Then the Nort 


call e 


The Rotary Hourglass 


French, Italian, and Spanish Rotarians are 


considering holding their 1932 district confer- 


ences in Mediterranean port cities. Dates would 
be arranged so that many delegates could make 
the rounds of the three conferences in a boat 
chartered exclusively for Rotarians. 

* 7 * 

RorTaRIAN were to sponsor a fishing 
of Bakersfield, Calif., 


immediate past governor of the Second District, 


If Tut 
contest, Arthur S. Crites, 
would win so easily there would be no fun for 
other contestants. On very good authority we 
have it that while vacationing in Hawaii, he 
landed a 250 pound swordfish! 

* * o 


To make more speakers accessible to small 


Rotary 
formulated at 


clubs in northern Europe, plans were 
a committee meeting at Stock- 
holm—with representatives from Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland—for sharing ex- 
penses. It was also suggested that members 
planning trips in this region notify the district 
governor, so that, wherever possible, lectures 
might be arranged. 

. = 


Rotary Clubs of Napier and Hastings, New 
Zealand, have, through H. ]. Guthrie, governor 
of the Fifty-third District, asked THe RoTarian 
to thank the Rotary clubs and individual mem- 
bers who expressed their sympathy and rendered 


f 


assistance at the time « 


Seventeen Rotarian 


financial 

Bay disaster. 

pletely ruined financially by the d 

nothing of all the others who suff 
* . * 


“The poem which warms the 


heart,” admits Paul Harris, foun 
in the National Magazine, is W hitti 
bound.” He adds, “When I thi 
England, I like to think of her be 
snow.” Probably Paul was thinkin; 
boyhood, spent in Wallingford, V: 
he named his choice. Certainly n 
was ever given of a rural New En; 
storm than this: 


The sun that brief November d 
Rose cheerless over hills of gra 
And darkly circled, gave at n 
A sadder light than wanin 
Slow tracing down the thi 
Its mute and ominous prophe« 
A portent seeming less thar 

It sank from sight before it set 








Unwarned by any sunset lig! 
The gray sky darkened into r 
A night made hoary with the 
And whirl-dance of the blindi: 
As zigzag wavering to and fr 
Crossed and recrossed the wins 
And ere the early bedtime cam« 
The white drift piles the wind 
And thro’ the glass the clothes 
Looked in like tall and sheeted 


L 
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What This Firm Needs—” 


from page 14| 
senerosity itself. They never 
a an expense account. Sorry 
have a bite with me.” 
two shook hands, and the little 
t out of the room with his shoul 
raced back, and with a smile on his 
Bert Spaulding went to the job of 
s orders in shape for mailing. 
was smiling to himself. “A great 
ow, that,” he was thinking. 
weeks later an important “con- 
was being staged at the execu- 
es of Bennison’s Silks, Inc., Madi 
New York. It 


“conference” of 


\venue, was the 


ty-first the month, 
them “very important” according 
vice-president who was in full 
Bennison had 


since “old man” 


) indefinite vacation. 


conference will be in order,” an- 


need the vice-president, very formally. 


oday, we are to settle the important 


tion of adding a general sales man- 


hy 





to the Bennison organization. The 
man must possess intensive selling 


yf a creative character. He must 


measure up to the high standards set by 


Bennison’s over a long 


series of years ol 


quantitative as well 


as qualitative de 
velopment. What this firm needs is 

He was interrupted by the opening of 
a door behind him. The word Presi 
DENT was printed on the door, in very 
small type. A neat appearing little man 
in a dark coat and a gray vest stepped 
quietly over to the table. The vice 
president stopped, in confusion. 

“Why—er—good morning, Mr. Benni 
“I didn’t know 


son, he said. you were 


in, this morning. Won’t you join out 
conference? We are taking up the ques 
tion of a new general sales manager and 
we want a man who will measure up to 
the high standards set by Bennison’s.” 
The litthke man nodded his head. He 
motioned the vice-president to a seat. The 
group of men around the table looked 
intently at the little man. 
‘Boys,” he said, pleasantly, “I thought 
I would drop in this morning and see if 
I couldn’t help you out in the matter of 


a general sales manager. I’m not sure, 


49 
atc , 
but I think I’ve got just the man who 
ars 
can handle the job. 
‘ : 
He turned to the vice-president, who 
: 
was nervously looking at his wrist watch 
. 1 1 1 1 } 
or adjusting his tie which really did 
ed h liohre tent 
need the slightest attention 
“We have a man named Spaul 
covering our New England tert 
said Bennison. “Have him come 
“Why! Mr. Bennison,” said the 
president, looking at the others as if fot 


1 
moral courage to back up his at 
“You don’t mean to tell us that you ar 
seriously considering Spaulding as 


eral sales manager for Bennison’s? Really, 


Mr. Bennison, I. 


As o 
EE here, Hawkins,” snapped Ben 


nison, “I don’t like your ‘really’ tone. I 
you have any objection to my ideas, just 
say so, in plain English, but cut out this 
superior air.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bennison, I didn't 
mean. 

“Yes, you did. You boys are getting so 
full of this superior complex that you ar 
losing your ordinary sense of business 
Tell Spaulding we want him.” 

While the 


vice-president, in person, 
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went out to the salesmen s rooms to get 
Spaulding, Bennison stood at the head of 
re table and glared at the board ol direc- 


said a word The 


. 4 , 
or Nobody 


sident entered, with Spaulding behind 


Mr. Bennison,” said the 


lor } 
Here ne 1S, 


, — . ] 
ce-president The salesman took one 
I 
‘ t Bennison and gave an inaudible 
(Sood orning, Mr. Spauldi said 
ij ( smiling “Please take a seat. 
e are holding a conterence Hk let 
( e hover over the word as though 
ed it. immensely. Spat lding sat 
if ina trance. 
] 
We are looking for a gen sales 
ver, Mr. Spaulding. In fact, if we 
ee . nae 
( t geta good sales manage! a few 
. : ] oe -_ ' ho 
Ore Lo0E ulesmen qu LOUSC 
Op | iVvinh di det } His eyes 
I 7 
re § ippl it the be il 1 « rectors. 
AA 
S THE holder of nearly sixty per 
( ol the stax k ot the « pany | m 
i illy anxious to see the dend 
ned and distributed. | may be selfish 
1 | | 
hout it, but I have a family to think of 
ell as a reputation to maintain. Has 
= ] r} P to wheth 
vbody said anything as to whether you 
at : , , 
ould ke to become general sales man 
Mr. Spaulding: 
Why, no sir,” said Spaulding, nerv- 
v. “I have never even thought about 
know you didn’t. You are not the 
, { 1 . | 
d ot a salesman who is always looking 
or a big executive job.” He turned his 


ntion to the vice preside nt. 
it Mr. Haw 


who is chasing out to Cincin 


But I surely thought th: 
is, here, 
or Hollywood or some place looking 
sales managers might, at least, have 
you the once over, especially as he 
shunted you into every dead and dy- 
territory we've got, until you wake it 
nd then he sends you on your way.” 
The li 


VICE preside nt. 


ttle man looked very intently at 


“Did you ever tell Spaulding that he 
s selling more goods than any man we 
eon the road?” 


No, Mr. Bennison,” replied the vice- 


president, squirming. “I figured that 


Spaulding was a peculiar type that 
e fitted into our scheme of revitalizing 
certain dormant territory that, in a 

] 1) 
matter of executive leadership he would 
er. 


were 


“You 


satished to use up all the energy and 


“I see,” said Bennison. 





THE ROTARIAy 


The membership roll of the new Rotary Club at Vipurt, Finlana 
comprising many of the city’s leading business and prof 


enthusiasm of this man, who was willing 
to tackle the rough spots and yet you 
never considered that the very qualities 
he was using up were the ones that would 
make him a good sales manager. 

“There is only one thing that may in- 
terfere with my final approval and I have 
had Spaulding brought before us so that 
[ can have him meet the situation. If he 
cannot meet it the fault will be his own. 
Get me his expense account tor his last 
Boston trip!” 

There was tense silence while the vice- 
president went to the bookkeeping de 


He 


partment for the expense sheet. 
handed it to the president. 
the president, “I 


“Gentlemen,” said 


want you to listen to this. . . . January 
sixth. Sample carrier $5, lunches $1, taxi 
fares $1.75.” He turned to Spaulding. 

“You know that those figures are not 
correct, Mr. Spaulding.” 

“T know it, sir, but how was I to know 
that you were. ss 

“Enough!” shouted the little man. “I 
don’t want any explanations or alibis. 
Mr. Hawkins, what is the rule about fake 
expense accounts in this concern?” 

The vice-president was smiling. “Mr. 
Bennison,” he said, in his best executive 
manner, “the rule of this house in that 
very important particular, is dismissal.” 

“So you see, Spaulding,” said Benni- 
son, “you are no longer a salesman for the 
Bennison company.” He waited for this 
to sink in, and then said, “But there isn’t 
any reason on earth why you can’t be 
Bennison’s general sales manager.” 
Everybody looked surprised, Bert Spaul- 
ding most of all 

“Don’t worry, gentlemen,” said Benni- 
son, reassuringly. “Let me explain it. To 


me an expense sheet has always been the 


best chart of a man’s character 

ding had put everything int 

account that he had paid out 

have been perfectly satished. | 

put in a padded account I w { 
been deeply disappointed i: 

He 


his actu: 


he didn’t do either one. 
account way below 
“He did this because he th 
only certain definite expenses 
low ed. He made up the « xtra b 
harder and selling more goods 
perfectly willing to spend his « 
any way he pleased but the fi: 
was a different matter.” 

The head of Bennison’s, wh: 
as president was half way betw: 
and active, looked intently at | 


cirectors. 


4s 

t BELIEVE you said, a sh 
ago, Mr. Hawkins, that what 
needs is men of character and \ 
are basically honest and wh« 
their energy to the building uy 
high standards that have put | 
at the very top of the list, men 


mit 
pee 


the house ahead of themse] 
and all occasions. Am I quotin, 
rectly “i 

The vice-president nodded 
Words failed him. 

“There are only a few men « 
lying around,” said the presid 
thought we had better grab th 
I’ve met, lately, before he jum; 
other house where they might : 
his services more than we ha 
to do.” 

“Don’t go, Mr. Spaulding! 
like to have you join me at lun 
Silk Men’s Association. I’ve got 


for you.” 





y 
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‘a from page 19 
Continuea rn fe 


space as a true news story! 
ever want anything kept out of 
do not try to hide the facts. 

r case frankly before the news- 
- man, tell him the truth, and state 
ee reasons for the request. There is 
urance then that you can stop a 


ut there is assurance that you 


+ do it with threats, lies, and de- 
In about nine out of every ten 
the papers have their intricate 


newsgathering so organized 


can check up on you anyway. 


may be stored away as a hint 


to any phase of newspaper 
—personal or otherwise. 

Gow any reporter credit for having 
ough not to write of your club 
ership troubles, your efforts to col- 
paid dues, and the other family de- 
your organization. That kind of 
not newspaper copy in the first 
,no more so than bill collecting for 
artment store. Forget the false pride 
sakes you want to keep even a re- 
r from knowing that you can’t pay 
lls or that you can’t keep up your 
tbership. Consider him as an adviser 
blicity—a combined lawyer and 

ian in whom you may confide. 
\nd this brings us to the last of the 
things important for a working 
wuonship: Confidence and a free hand. 
ut yourself completely in the hands of 
ews reporter in so far as your news- 


publicity is concerned. He knows 


game” and you do not. Don’t try 

nsor his stories. Have it understood 

you trust the representative of the 

‘paper and that you are depending on 

to use his own judgment about 

rything he writes, and to keep the 

» in the right light at the same time. 

doing this you shift the responsi- 

When you place any man on his 

he isn’t so apt to kick over the 

races as he is if you are guarding him 

happen to look elsewhere for a mo- 

[ have that “hokum” worked on 

every week, with my eyes open, but 

human being enough to swallow it 

The feeling of responsibility and im- 

ortance is still pleasant even after ten 
ts of newspapering. 


I am also susceptible to favors, as are 





Reporting the Service Club 













Let me emphasize again the impor 
tance Of placing the man who ts _ ce 
ering yourciubd on your secretary § ma 


ing list to receive all your notices and bu 


all human beings and therefore most  letins. With his trained “nose for news” 
news reporters. I do not mean that I can he can glean from these many items that 
be bought with a cigar, with a box of the layman would neve: recognize as 
cigars, nor with a cigar factory. But you worthy of a press notice. If no individual 


who are anxious to present the work and = on the paper is responsible for stories 

the accomplishments of your service clubs | concerning your club, let the matter b 
| +] : : “| 

to the world through the medium of the — addressed to the city editor, who will se 


printed column will find that much can that anything of news value therein 


be gained by a little flattering attention. handled properly 
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The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
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An American Looks at Russia 





Continued trom page 9 
this strange experiment is the cro} \ 
country anxiot to Keep clear ¢ om 
1] ee eee +1 
munism wl wisely hold these ings in 
mind. It will sow its seed and weed its 
< t lin | 
crops accorainy 
Moscow streets, a sea O ( and 
otton stockings or none; mile alter mule 
of Moscow streets, and never a man with 
, ns ' : 
the old marks of an eminent citizen. No 
r hic lady in h +] , ty 
more 1s his lady 1n her silks and satins to 


be seen. Hither and thither busily the 


1 
Opie move a to outside appearances, 


I 


1 , ' , 
alike. The women in working clothes go 


their way; the men in working clothes go 


theirs. Save tor the rare occasional for 


th 


e1gner, there is no other surta 


WwW ARE in the 


Wage Ss, save for the 


world. 


WOrkKeTS 


foreign engineer®rs, 


from the three fitty-cent rubles a 


pick and 


ranye 


day of the shovel hand to the 


five rubles of the bricklayer. The highest 


ofhcials of the government may get more, 
| 


as much as $112 a month, with a little 


more in perquisites. At that, the eco- 
nomic level is like the geographical level, 
so nearly flat the eye can scarce catch the 
differences. 

We come 
train, ride to the government hotel 


retresh 


into Russia on a government 


in a 
| 
oOurseives 


government taxicab, 


] 1 

there with a government lunch. In a gov 
ernment street car we start forth, paying 
twice the fare of a working man, to visit 


the government factories. More than 


ninety per cent ol all the people we see 
are employees ot the The 


government pays them 


governme nt 
pape r rubles tor 


takes the paper rubles 
lies | 
in exchange, at the 


their labor, then 


back government’s 


} } 


own prices, for the products which they 


can produce. 


The air shrieks of the “fve-year-plan.” 


I 
The soviets are driving for a fixed goal 


t 


of industrial and agricultural output, in 
a five-year period, most of which are past. 
lo accomplish this requires the buying 
I | [ lle iall 
of much machinery abroad, especially in 
The 
’ ] 
Russia’s sole importer and exporter, has 
| When it 


no credit abroad. 
rrain, oil, manganese, 


the United States. government, 
buys ma 
chinery, it must sell 
lumber—anything it can scrape up—to 
pay for them. 

To save the necessary wheat, oil, and 
lumber, the government must so adjust 


the price and supply of its products as 


to have a surplus left to export. This 


makes a scarcity market, a seller's mar- 


ket. No need to advertise, no reason to 


Photo: Underwood & Underwood 


Typical of the new réle of women in Russian 
life is Comrade A. S. Oleneve, wife of a “shock 
worker” in the famous AMO factory at Moscow, for all 

and herself a district deputy. 


dress up the store window. The store be- 


neath our hotel window will open at 
eleven to sell its limited stock of galoshes. 
At six, five hours in advance, a queue of 
anxious would-be buyers forms. We can’t 
window-shop in Moscow. Except for the 
book stores and the antique shops, there 
are no window displays to see. Where 
demand outruns supply, no tempting 
window is required. 

The surplus left after the people have 
been sparingly supplied goes abroad in 
exchange for machinery for the five-year 
plan. Into the foreign market it goes at 
whatever price it will bring. This is the 
“dumping” we hear about. 

Over all Russia rings now the crack of 
a verbal whip. The five-year plan must 
be speeded up. To make Russia pros- 
perous, Russians must work faster. The 
little that Russia has, evenly distributed 
as it is, amounts to one vast equality of 


poverty. It is not want, but poverty; not 
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the squalor of slums, but th. 
of early America’s back 
United States is a land o} 
troub] 


which we have 


Russia is a land of 
paucity. It must curc 
duce more. Faster 

move. | 

elect: © 
page, eve! 
the radix 

sians on: “H 

hurry!” It 

petual 
five-year Wal 
won. That’ 

Yesterday 
was driven hy 
whip. Today 
by the dri 
“Hurry, hurr 
The Russians 
been used to 
Can this go on a 
not crack? 

The comm 
two million 
trained Utopi: 
autocrati<¢ 
father” of this n 
The two millio: 
management ot 
They dit 


wheels, they ru: 


ooo. 








1 


ness, they act the 
Russia if 
straining, see! 

possible task. 

of the officials in the governn 
show the burden of it. They ar 
with a hundred balls to keep 
at once. Just to watch them 1s wearing 


to the nerves, like a three-ring 


| two million commun 
Th 


lion workers in factories, best 





more communists to help. 


terial for communist making, 
enough. Ten million proletaria: 


supposing they can all be c 


communism, cannot forever 
fifteen times as many indi 
peasants. The peasants must 





proletarians also. They must b 


from capitalistic farmers to wag 
Presto! Under pressure of 
cajolery, government subsidy, the micg' 
farms of the peasants are comb: lu 
the monster farms of the govern 
“wheat factory” of more than ha't a m 
with tractor furrows fort) 


lion acres, 





peasants WOrkKINg, 





n olat 
but for their rubles— 


\ fourth of the tarms ot 


r workers for profit, 

pay. To turn wrong-end 
wn, inside out, peasant 
have stood immovable for 
sands o vears—to do this in 


E ok ! 
vears 18s Just one of the jOvs 


1 communism sets for itself. 


ive or ten years this knot of 
the czar used to be, are to 
\d-minded millions of peopl 
nerv-minded men. It took the 
, century to make that switch. 
omed tor ages to working for 
inspired with a 


for everybody . Mil- 


are to be 
working 
from the dawn of time to 
nselves into classes and castes, 
cclimated, over night, to a one- 
| landscape. A race which, trom 
of history, bow ed down to some- 
ove itself, is to be happy now to 
only a social order. That is all! 
| reels at the w eight of it. 
this drive of a central provi- 
th headquarters in the Kremlin 
his effort to carry revolution to 
What is to 
it? Men can only guess. 
We could not 


ts of human nature. 


a is what it 1s. 
tif we would. We can only keep 
look straight into Russia, calmly 
t ourselves to whatsoever we see and 
there. If Russia is to flood the 
United 


¢ with others must make plans ac 


with wheat, the States 
tly. If Russia, with its tremendous 

- Tes es, is to ood the world with wood 
ierals and industrial goods, we 
ready to adjust ourselves to this 

It out of Russia reverberates radical- 


to the United States, then if there 





escape, the roots must be cut, and 
cts repaired, and the soil, out of 
ose things grow, sterilized. 

. and the United States and Great 
and all 


rs of the 


other nations are co- 


earth. No one can 


the other. This shrunken planet 
house them all. Can powerful 
with their seemingly incom- 
social and economic systems, find 
to share their world in peace? 
no other present situation has 
| up in it so much of the future fate 
world, so tough a test of human 
common sense. 
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THERE REALLY 
SHOULD BE RAINBOWS 
SHOWERS... 


IN THESE 


Man the si ; Statl | 
t Ss el davs S| \ 1 tray 
to them the first th t! \ 
der a brac pray itl 
fit ( emp! vish | t 
An oht, whe guests ¢ vac 
th ( s hot, ti wilt they i 
b for this hot-weather relief. | t 
fift utes, they ck deep 
how wate And as their temperatur 
A ind energy flows back into th 
bod s... they sing a merry tune... and recal 
without envy, the invigorating joys of th 
swimming hole. 


Our guests know, too, there’s one of th 


howers in every Statler bathroom. In most 
combination with a tub—a deep, gleaming, 
white tub, big enough for one to stretch 
luxuriously. 
[he bathrooms are ample in size, and w 


quippe d. The mirror is correctly lighted. The 


a generous supply of soap and, always, an 


abundance of immaculate towels. And one of th 


, 
nost welcome conveniences to summer-travel 


+} eee Wee : 4 ” 
n circulating ice water always available 


at the push « f a button. 


And vou’ll find every other Statler feature just 


as satistacte ry, Just as ““shipshape” as the show 


kor the hotels that first taught travelers t 


xpect a private bathroom with shower... mort 


ing newspaper ... radio reception... and n 
convenience, tth every 


another room... C 


tinue fo set the pace for the destin hotel equipment 


HOTELS STATLER 


Bes teh 


CLEVELAND 


47 NEW 


YORK, 


DETRONT 


BUFFALO 
$T. LOUES 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
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THE ROTAR, 


Does Rotary Appeal to Youth? 


Doors the 


alert and ambitious, want Rotary? 


young man of 1931, 

An unnamed twenty-six year old 
“Son of a Rotarian,” writing in the 
May that 
tion and emphatically answered: 
“No!” His reply, supported by 


charges that Rotary is menaced by 


Rorarian, raised ques- 


a spirit of complacency, the growth 


of nationw ide corporauions, and the 


sneers of certain novelists, has 


aroused much discussion, as has 


been noted in these columns. Some 


agree with the critical “son.” Many 


H 


do not. 

One who does not is Robert E., 
son of Arthur W. Smith, immediate 
past president of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Rotary Club. Probably many 
other “sons” will concur in Robert's 
high opinion of Rotary. The follow- 
ing 1s an excerpt from a paper he, 
a college student, recently wrote 
asa reply to the criticism of Rotary 


voiced by a professor. 


“Rotary more than 


Is not pertect any 
could be any organization which places 
its aims high. But it is a step forward, 
member of 


and a long one. If but one 


each club were influenced to rewrite his 
advertising more nearly to represent the 
truth, or to call off that ‘phoney’ deal, ot 
to install an employees’ bonus system, 
then Rotary would have justified its ex- 


istence and its claim to ethical idealism. 


| 


And anyone who is at all familiar with 
the practical manifestations of Rotarian- 
ism knows that not one but many of tts 
members are so influenced. Rotary has 
been called the ‘sentimentalizing otf busi 
ness.” Although I do not agree with this 
granting for the moment 
‘What of it?’ 


sentini ntal 


point or view, 


that I do, may I ask, 


Granting also. that ism 1s 


fundamentally bad, its weakly harmful 
effects could not possibly come anywhere 
near offsctting the enormously be neficial 
consequences for which Rotary provides 
the inspiration. Going even one step fur 
ther and leaving out entirely the matter 
of service in business, whether effective 
or ineffective, does not Rotary still justify 
its existence by its student loan funds, 
its crippled children’s hospitals, its In 


ternational conventions, and so on into 


He didn’t agree with his college 
professor. 
a list of hundreds of other services of 


non-business character?” 


Warrer [. Crereuite (/asurance, cas- 
walty), Lawrence, Mass.:— 

“What of the future? Is the Rotary 
Wheel wabbling? 


of any club or group of clubs, organized 


. . The perpetuation 


on the high principle of fellowship and 
service, such as ours is, depends on life 
and leadership. The day of the younger 
men is at hand. They must be given 
places of responsibility in our clubs and 
lead the way to another quarter century 
of Rotary achievement. The success and 
very life of any movement depend much 
on capable, intelligent, and energetic 
leadership. We must continue to develop 
leaders—men with the We-can and We- 
will spirit, men of vision. Someone has 
said, ‘Where there is no vision, the peo- 


ple perish.” i 


Watiace Caswett (in farewell ad 
dress as Nineteenth 
District; classification: farm equipment 
manufacturing ), Cherokee, lowa:— 


retiri ng governor, 


“One cannot drive ten thousand miles 
up and down this district and discuss Ro- 
tary with officers of Rotary clubs of all 
sizes, without knowing that Rotary has 
its problems, the problems of youth, of 
inexperience, of idealism, of member- 
ship, of programs, of life itself, and to 
know that 
problems depends the future of Rotary 


upon the solution of these 


and not upon the wise-cracks of its critics. 





One of the problems b 
at present is membership 
bringing in younger men. 

a problem in any organizati 
men. ... Because ot ver 
strict classification rules 
sirable men who would Jik« 
Rotary are not available. 
should be changed. | 
younger men are Rotariai 

in spirit. Youth is the age o 
ambition, of spiritual buoy 
pectant eagerness. The obj 

of Rotary, if translated into 

will appeal to youth. Yout! 

of comradeship. Rotary 

Youth is tl 

tion. Rotary when efficient], 
Theretor a 


should lure rather than repel y: 


in abundance. 
is action personified. 


this is a problem that must 
When properly solved 
greatly strengthened for the 
The following comments 

from weekly publications of R 
tary clubs: 

THE 
Fla.:— 


“In the ten and one halt m« 


West Pal l | 


|’ 39 
Roror, 


the present Rotary year this 

lost cleven members and added t 
roster eighteen. In the previoi 

lost seven and gained fourte 
year before that we lost fit 
gained exactly the same number 
therefore, we 


three years, 


thirty-three and gained 


members. Eighty changes 
that 
Surely that is quite a turn « 
Or, expressed 


totals 


July 1, 1928! 
of ‘new blood’ . thirty-six ot 
eighty-eight have entered the 
the last three years. Some 

be old fogies but forty per 
seem to qualify as that vig 
blood that ‘Son’ was talking 
believe that most clubs ha 

same experience. There is a 
centage of change, which 

the clubs and good for th 

Of course, in one direction the cr 
was sound; some classifications \ 
be open once in a generati 
hard on the splendid younge 
coming along who are denied Re 
thereby. - Why not limit the 
of active membership to, say, ten yea! 
After that, transfer the Rotarian ! 


non-voting, non-office-holding 


eighty-eight embers! 


oe 


" catenins 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12 
iting Rotarians Welcome 


15 
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The Rotary Club Meets 


IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


Windsor 





ON DOMINION SQUARE 











CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street. Chicago, II. 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 


| Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
| 








Direct-Mail Campaigns j 


That Get Unusual Results¢ 


ter to agents: 100,000 mail orders $7. 
» motorists: 2,700 replies from 10,000 le 
and $2,000,000 stock sold by my) dir e 





personal salesmen Twenty-five et 


r business-building direct-mail. Submit } 


00 


t 
ars 
our 


free suggestions and new book Direct- 


Power in Sales Dewelopment.”” ERNES1 
RK Baleony Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Cine Wow 


Complete your library of bound 
volumes of THE ROTARIAN 
by ordering today. 
No. 6, Jan. to June, 1915; 
\ No. 7, July to Dee., 1915: 
\ No. 9, July to Dec., 1916; 
No. 10, Jan. to June, 1917; 
No. 11, July to Dee., 1917. 
se volumes contain six issues, are 


t spe Vv priced, per volume $1.25 





es 12 13, hier 14-15, 1919, 
21, 1922, 22 , 1923, 24-25, 1924, 
25, 28 29° 1926, 30-31, 1927 
2 1928, priced, per Voi $2.00 


\ e 34-35, 1929) priced, per 
e 36-37, 1930) volume, $2.50 


These volumes are nicely bound, 
gold stamped and indexed. Order 


today! 


THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive 


' Chicago, Ill. 


or 


sa 


and declare the classification open, let 


ting another man have the benefit of 


] P 
Rotary, but keeping tor the senior man 
; ; 
the fellowship and the surroundings 
which have meant so much to him? 


Tue Pepper Box (Ward Goodloe, 


Edito A St. Louis, Mo.: 


‘There is nothing the matter with 
R Yt7.. I} Ps caida tial 
\otary. \We have some passengers who 
; : Tee : 
may have become Weary and dizzy Dé 


cause they do not know what it 1s all 
about, and according to the law ot 
averages, we shall always have som« 
who never W il] know what it 1S all 
about. . . . Let Rotary keep constantly 
conscious of its objectives and it 
always have new tresh vitalizing torces 
the thought that you are a mem 
ber or a unit 1n an int rnational organ 
ization that is slowly and gradually 
drawing all nations into understanding 
ot each other’s problems, thereby form 
ing friendships that will bring all the 
world into a universal kinship.” 

THE “Corotraror, Coronado, Calit.: 

“This article apparently has | 
more widely read than any article in 
some time by Rotarians. President Al 
Roth mentioned it in his address at the 
conterence, and it seemed to have 
caught the attention of a great many 
attending the conterence. One heard 
quite a littlke comment about it with 
the majority apparently feeling th 
writer was mistaken as to the life and 
usefulness of Rotary.” 

Live Steam ( William A. Crawtord, 
Editor), Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

“Of course Rotary will change—has 
changed in fact, as many of us have 
observed during our years of member 
ship. And it is quite possible it may 
pass away entirely. But why get all 
steamed up about it? One thing we 
can be absolutely sure of, it will not 
have lived in vain. Rotary has made 
very strong contribution to the business 
and civic life of our time and has struck 
an answering chord in the lives of 
many men. But when the time comes 
that some other ideal makes a stronger 
appeal to the men of another time and 
Rotary passes into history, we can rest 
assured that the work of Rotary will 
not die, it will only take another fori 
And Rotary blazed the trail.” 

Tue “Rorarecorp” (Stan. Carvolth, 
Editor), Blenheim, Ont., Canada:— 

“The young man is possibly more 
familiar with conditions in large cities 
which have gone modern, but reflect a 
moment that three-fourths of the whole 
number of 3,429 Rotary clubs through- 
out the world are in the same class as 
our own, viz.: Division D or of less 
than fifty members.” 


This free 


CREDIT COIN 





cashes checks and 
establishes your 
identity at once 


You can avoid bothersome, em- 
barrassing delays in getting checks 
cashed in the 24 big cities listed 
below. The United Hotel Credit 
Coin also saves valuable time in 
checking out. Unexpected demands 
for money can be met at once. With 
only your registered number on the 
coin, no one else can use it. Take 
advantage of this convenience 
Send for your free coin right now 


—using the coupon below. 


One of the extra services of these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S on/y United The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Benjamin Franklin 


SEATTLE, WASH ..» The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS ....The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N. J... _e The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N. J. .... - The Stacy-Trene 
HARRISBURG, PA. ..«+ The Penn-Harris 
MI A Wiis do's cei ctdvawabuun The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Piase eaene The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. tives Cueednme The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥ «+eeeee The Niagara 
PAD 6K a cede hb v0cbcedoeen The Lawrence 
pee The Portage 
FLINT, MICH. . RP ee F The Durance 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ...+... The Presidenc 
TUCSON, ARIZ ..- El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ....- The Se. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. - The Rooseveit 
NEW ORLEANS, LA The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W,1.. The Constant Spring 


WORTH CLIPPING TODAY 


POPES EERE TEER EEE E EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EES 





UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
1418 United Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Kindly send me complete details 
and a blank for your Credit Coin. 
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"PAINTED WITH LIGHT’, 


yst interesting restaurantin Ametica 
unohin modern decoration 








*“Radium P aintings 

“World's Fair Lighting 

* Sea Food dishes with recipes from 
Prunier, Paris. 

“America’s first Hors d’ oeuvre Bar 
“Color Organ dance floor with sur- 
face of teak and ebony. 


BEN BERNIE 


and ais orchestra hfrom Hollywooo triun 


| ae ' seen it you haven't seen 
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Official 
Rotary 
Flag 


Our Specialty 








U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
prices. Badges and Banners 
Suitable Gifts for all Occasions 


Send for Catalogue. 
GEORGE LAUTERER CO 


CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


222 W. MADISON ST 











OBSTACLE GOLF 


The Home Lawn Game of a 
Hundred Thrills 


Previously known as Neal Obstacle Golf A sporty 
pastime for adults or children, duffers o ampions 
Make your lawn a private fairway for the enjoyment of 
your family and friends Complete sets ra from 310 
to $ Ask your sporting goods dealer ur write direct 
to The Mason Manufacturing Company, South Paris 
Maine 


Make BRISTOL your 


headquarters. for the 
English Market & race 


natural centre of the new industrial 


served by every modern form of 


ransport and cheap powe ‘ossessing 
ready Bristol is prosperous and is 

English agen The Book 
and full infor 
sites FRI ' on applica- 
Developme Board, 1, 


» right spo 

f Bristol Industry” 
and factors 
ecretal Bristol 


ol Bridge, Bristol 


STOCK-SELLING 
CAMPAIGNS 


for legitimate enterprises seeking canital 
five years experience. I do not handle the sale 
issues I plan and write the campaign, giving 
r without salesmen 


ation of ready- 


lt factories, 


structions how to use with « 

‘resting book, “Ideas on Capital Raising free if 

ou outline your proposition fully GARDNER SERV- 
ICE, 219-R Baleony Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 


HOTEL DU CAP D’ANTIBES 
Pavilion Eden Roc 
*‘The New Lido on the Riviera’”’ 
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HiY The Fortunate Prexy 


Continued ] 


cussion allowed on each and = every 


one, and we adjourn promptly at 1:30. 
The board works hard when it works, 


and as a result there isnt a great deal to 


But it’s a pleasure to do it 


do otherwise. 
when the time comes. 
I can't help vetting back to those past 


presidents again. I’m not itching to join 


them yet, but when this year is over, you 
can bet five years’ dues I'll be proud. 
Why say, Edgar, they are a live bunch. 
Our club is twenty years old too, but you 
ought to see those P.P.’s step out to inter 
city meetings and bring In suggestions 
for new members. Almost as inspiring as 
when Wisconsin scores a touchdown and 
everybody sings “Varsity.” 
A friend of mine in a neighboring city, 
who was president of his Rotary club last 


“What are 


admiunistra- 


year, Was visiting me recently. 


you going to do during your 


tion?” he queried. “I certainly crammed 


Rotary principles down my members 


throats during my term. I. wasn’t going 


to have our club degenerate into an enter- 
Don't you agree?” 


tamment forum. 


Well, 


anyone’s throat is 


I don’t. Cramming Rotary down 


apt to cause halitosis 
and even a Rotarian won't tell you then. 
Anyway, I found out that this president 
lost members during his year and I sym- 


pathize with him, but IT don’t feel sorry. 


During the summer 


couple of hot days when 
way our minister used to « 
on warm Sunday e\ 

boy. We had the 

said, “The 
letters thanking 
meeting.” I’m pretty 


} 


| 
and winter the boys w 


out the side door occasion; 
going to be more apt 

: m out early 

No, Edgar, the lite of 
dent isn’t so tough. You 

ace your article with the 


“XS 


1 ° ' ! 
aon t believe 


understand it.” | 
you do unde: 
you ve an International Di: 


club too. I went to school 


Jackson, a close relative ot! 


son, the new director of | 
going to have him down he: 
during my administration. 


to discuss vou. Honest. 


Patronize, criticize, cauter 


man, it’s a pleasure, a priv 
treat to be a Rotary president 


asked 
what I'd like to eat for the Rotary 


manager even me the otl 


eon. I told him fried chicken and we had 


it PM GLAD VM PRESIDENT. 


Rotarily yours, }. H. A. 


The Marion, Ohio, Rotary Club is here shown placing a u 


President Harding Memorial at the recent dedication cere: 


tarian Carl W. 


Sawyer was chairman of the progran 











